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INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES. 


——_@———- 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMIL 
Principal—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
The Next FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT THIS DAY (Saturday) at 
The Next Stadents’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at ST, JAMES’S HALL 
on MONDAY next, June 17, at 3 o’clock. 
Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, 8.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
sa eo R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 
rector—Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next COLLEGE CONCERT, THURSDAY, June 27 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872. 


President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. Doc., F.B.S.E. 
Director of Examinations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.D. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

The next Examinations for the ane of Licentiate and Associate in Music, the 
Certificate of Associate-Vocalist, rgan-Associate, Associate-Violinist, &c., and in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Instrumentation, and Choir-Training will be held in 
the week commencing July 15. Last day of entry, June 22. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 

The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, and 
the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal] Music on various dates, a list of which 
may be had on application. 

equistions, forms of a &c., can be obtained (post-free) from the undersigned. 

y order of the Academical Bo ard, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 

Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


——— +> 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
to Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 
management of concerts. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 
Management of Augustus Harris.—The company engaged includes most of the lead- 
ing artistes of the principal Euro —— opera houses.— Box-Office. open from ten a.m. to 
five p.m. for future booking, and all day ae for the sale of seats for the same evening. 
When seats are not ay at the libraries they can often be obtained at the box-office, 
under the portico of the th 
GOUNOD’S ROMEO ET. SULIETTE (in French) will be ueed THIS (SATUR- 
DAY) EVENING. Madame Melba, ae Jeanne de Vigne, tne Lablache: —— 
Edouard de Reszke, Mons. Seguin, Mons. Montariol (who has kindly consented ‘to play 
Tybalt, although not a leading part, in order to assist in making a perfect ensemble), 
Signori Winogradow. Castlemary, Miranda, Rinaldini, and Mons. Jean de Reszke. 
Conductor, Signor Mancinelli.—C VENT GARDEN. 


qc *® ¥ strat - a. a ee 


SATURDAY, June 22nd, 
Grand Performance, on Handel Festival Seale, of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, 


BLT as 


Principal Vocalists : 
Madame ALBANT. 
Madame PATEY 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Signor FOLI. 
Assisted in ongpentes numbers by Miss Emily Squire, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Maldwyn 
mphreys, Mr. Ffraigcon Davies, and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Chorus ry rchestra of 3,000 Performers. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. 
Numbered Reserved Seats, including admission to the Palace, Half-a-Guinea and Seven 
Shillings and Sixpence. 


ARASATE CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.—PRO- 
GRAMME of the sé an LAST CONCERT TO-DAY (SATURDAY), June 15, 
at 3; Symphony No. 8 in F (Beethoven) ; Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Mackenzie) ; 
Symphonie Espagnole for Violin and Orchestra (Edouard Lalo); Duo for Two Violins, 
with orchestra, “‘ Navarra’ (Sarasate) (first performance in Englan d) ; Second Violin, 
Miss Nettie Carpenter. Overture, ‘‘ Le Roi d’ys” (E. Lalo) (first lormance). Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 58., 38., 28., and 1s., of N. Vert, the usual agents, and at St. James's Hall.—N. 
Vert, 6, Cork-street, w. 

















gt bag ae DON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
FB eecaiccl Place, W. ; 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, and at 1, Old Steine, 


Princi ube Wylde, JF Mus. Doc. Cantab., Gresham Professor. 

hae Ide, J. F. Barnett, MM. Henseler, Loman, Trew. 

cia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Romili ; Mesdames 

palin’ oe ene, and Badia. 

lle Vanig eee Ludwig, Erba ; Harp—Oberthiir ; ’Cello—Pezze. 

Fee, three to five guineas, for instruction in four studies. 

The names of new students received ou and after April 29. 

—_——— 


THE GRANTING of DIPLOMAS. 

Professional and Amateur Musicians, as also-advanced Students in Schools and Colleges, 
are informed that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer its diplomas of Gold 
M , &., on ioe pvenels who satisfy a board of Examiners. 

In order to render the ge free from the objections of the Local Examinations, 
elt i. be conducted only at George’s Hall, London, and by foreign professors of 

le 
ext Examination is on Monday, July 29 

jake of application and list of pieces to be studied sent by post. 

C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 





UILD oF _pCRGANISTS, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
The Rt. Rev. ay oat BISHOP of London. 
Presiioat Sir-HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., L.L.D. 
The next examination for Fellowship, (F.G1d.0.), will be held on the 23rd and 24th 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery-lane, 
on ee, June'27th, at 4 p.m. By order of the Council. 
J. T. FIELD, Sab-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. pro tem. 








COMPOSERS.—RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers 

sal Work poten , undertake the REVISING, PRINTING, and PUBLISHING 
THtusical Wo orks w 4 an, low terms. rhe finest work in the trade. 

at pm aay ah ee omposers’ Works included in Catalogue and intro. 





RGAN and VIOLIN RECITAL.—Mr. G. F. HUNTLEY and 

Mr. H. W. HUNT will give a RECITAL at ST. GEORGE’ 8, Campden-hill, 

Kensington, W., on MONDAY, June 17, at 5.30. The programme will include : :—Thema 

mit Verinderungen, Abendlied, and Ouverture (Rheinberger), A 0 (Merkel) Rhapsodie 

and a  lecrmee Prelude and Fugue in E (Stanford). ocal Solos by Madame 
Carrie ckwe 


Iss LILY HEALE begs to announce her MORNING 
CONCERT at DOWNSHIRE HOUSE, 24, Beigrave-square, on TUESDAY, 
June 18, by kind ission of Mrs. Abbott. Artiste Miss Jenny Eddison, Miss Anna 
Roeckner, = ts? Heale; Mr. William Nicholl, Mr Martyn van Lennep, Mr. Templer 
Saxe, Mr. T itzGerald, Mr. W. L. Barrett, Mr. Ralph Stuart, and Mr. Odell. 
Conductors, Mr. A. D. Duvivier, Mr. Cantor, Mr. Martyn van Lennep, and Mr. Howard 
Talbot. Tickets, one guinea and half a guinea, from Miss Lily Heale, 46, *Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. 








DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN 
HE CASTILE MONA PALACE. 


The FIRST SERIES of HIGH-CLASS CONCERTS at this new Concert Hall will 
COMMENCE in JULY. Mr. Fred. Vetter, Musical Conductor. All communications to 
be addressed to 8S. K. WHITE, Manager, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


ICHTER CONCERTS 8T. JAMES’S HALL.—Under the 
direction of Mr. Vert. Dr. Hans Richter, conductor. Leader, Mr. Ernest 
Schiever. Choir Pr ag ‘Mr. Theodor Frantzen. Programme of the SIXTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY next, June 17, at 8:30. Overture, Manfred (Schumann) ; Sachs’ monologue, 
Was duftet doch der Flieder, from Act II. of Die Meistersinger (Wagner), Hans Sachs, 
Herr Carl Mayer; symphonie variations (Dvorak) ; closing scene from Act III. of Die 
Walkure (Wotan’s A ied und Fonersanpen) (Veer) joe | Nene 











Wotan, Herr Carl Py iat, outer = ubert) ickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 6s., and 
2s. 6d., of N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W.; the aa agents, and at St. James’s Hall. 

ROTsSOOR ame OMe fats ‘cenecees Sereae ares 

a e , of his pic- 

forial-musio play entitled “AN IDYL,” on JUNE 18, 19, and 20, at 30 punctesliy, 

Tickets, two guineas and a Py at one gu’ Owing ghee — will be 


allotted according to priority of application,—All sapliodieas and tickets of N. Vert, 6, 
Cork-street, W 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


The Subscription for a ‘‘ Card’? space in these columns 
is £1 10s. for Six Months, or £1 per Quarter—payzble in 
advance, including copy of the paper each week. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to the Manager of THE MUSICAL 
WORLD, 396, Strand, London, W.C. 


CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HamiLton Terrace, N.W. 


Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstockx Hitt, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. 8ST. JOHN LACY, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, CHARLOTTE St., Fitzroy Sq.,W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, Wimpoue St., CAVENDISH SquaRE, W. 




















TENORS. 





PIANOFORTE. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincutzy Roan, St. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 


Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, MitnerR Square, Lonpoy, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


c/o EK. Ivimey, BeetHoven Hovss, 
Woonerance Rp., Forest Gate, E. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Op TraFFoRD, MANCHESTER. 





Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire 
is Ca to accept engagements for Concerts and “at 
es’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GROVE GARDENS, Hanover Gars, N.W, 
Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 


Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, EnpsLeIGH Street, Tavistock Squarz, W.C, 








Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr, ALFRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp SrRezxzt, W, 





Mr. 


PAYNE CLARKE, 


Concerts and Oratorio, 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINGTON, N. 





Mr. 


J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotruic Lopez, LorpsuiP Lang, S.E. 





Mr. 


REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s BusH, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, STANLEY GARDENS, Brexsize Park, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Ruckiingr AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 


Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
c/o Mr. Roosgevett ScHUYLER, 
55, BEAVER St., New York City. 





. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DuBLIN. 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address: 
* Heatey’s Acency,’’ LoNDON. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN, eT 


RANO), 
Opera, Oratorie, and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StTRzeT, W. 


Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srreer, W. 

















VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH House, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Ruasy. 


Miss PATTI WINTER, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &., 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, CorK Street, W. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and JAcKson. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs that all communications res ing Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be sienel se 


4, St. Taomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M., 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
29, ALBANY Street, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoUcESTER CREScaNnT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Srrezr, 


























BARITONES, 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 


Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 





Mr. FREDERICK KING, 


Concerts and Oratorio, 


19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 


EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, 8.E. 





Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 


63, 


Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
Srarrorp Puiacg, BuckineHam Garg, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 


Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 
30, Lancaster Roap, Nottine Hitz, W. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 


Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrraNp, W.C. 





HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, 8.W. 





GUITAR. 





Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, S—pamoor VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLK Squarz, Hypz Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuzss Roap, Ep@paston, BrrMineuam. 


The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and mo. Mabel and Stella (Violinists). play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 

















Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
GUITARISTE, 


Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, ~ 


22a, Dorset StREET, Portman Squanrz, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
. Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 





VIOLIN. 





Signor LUIGI MEO, 


Solo Violinist, 


* Popitags,’ Hampsteap Hitt GARDENS, 


Pupils visited and received. 


PSTEAD, N.W 





Miss 


FREDA MARSDEN 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At 


> 
Homes, &., 


Business Manager: Mr. Witson Newron, 





Tue Hitt, Putney. 














PIT ERE 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, WaRwIckK STREET, W. 





Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr,), - 


Opera, Oratorio, and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. Hzauey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 








Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. Hzauey, 
10a, Warwick Strert, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roan, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. Heauzy, 
10a, Warwick Srrzzr, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Betsize Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B, Heater, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, Warwick Srrzzr, W. 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 
Sole Agent: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, Warwick Srrzzr, W. 
Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. Hzatzy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 




















Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. Heauzy, 
10a, WaRwIick STREET, Ww. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business : W. B. Heauey, 
10a, Winns tee Street, Recent Steerer, W. 
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Knighthood of the Legion of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa Vicoza, 1883. 
Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions. 


oH BRINSMEAD and SON 8 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES ARE FOR SALE, FOR HIRE, and 
on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. ae 
The Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Makers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, 22, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W. Lists free. 


ITANOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 








£10 10s. w@t310s, Full compass, 7 octaves. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
IANOS. Originators of the “Ten Guinea’’ Pianoforte, 
P 54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
HENSTONE, SHENSTONE and Co., supply 
PIANO sound and elegant instruments, full compass, &c., from Ten 
Pounds, All Pianos, Harmoniums, and American Organs can be 
FOR had on the Three Years’ System. Write for Catalogue to 
SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE and Co., Steam Works: Grange- 
200 road, Leyton, E. Show Rooms: 70, Hackney-road ; 37, St. Peter’s- 
SHILLINGS. street, Islington; 29, Kennington Park-road ; and 17, Carlingford- 
road, Hampstead. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


Che Musical CAorld. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


*.* The Business Departments of the Musica, Wort are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” to whom all communications must be 
addressed. Remittances should be made payable to the 
Proprietors. 





*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tuz Epiror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


——_>——__ 


Should art amuse or teach? Are critics fit for their work? 
Should the national element in art be encouraged? These are, 
perhaps, the most important questions which just now agitate the 
artistic world. The first two, at least, are as old as art itself, but 
time has brought no solution of their difficulties. Nevertheless 
they are being discussed to-day with as much keenness as though 
they were new, and, as is usual in this favoured land, every one is 
expected to be dogmatic on one side or the other. With the 
average British Philistine or newspaper esthetician—the terms 
are almost interchangeable—as with Lamb’s Scotchman, there 
are no half-tones of truth. You must hold extreme views, and 
anyone who ventures to suggest that the truth may be shared 
by both sides—or by neither—is looked upon with suspicion. 
War is of course the journalist’s opportunity, and there may there- 
fore be reasons why some writers should prefer to ignore the fact 
that the via media is in all such questions the way of truth. But 
it is equally true, we fear, that most of those who undertake to 
instruct an inattentive public on art-questions are honestly incap- 
able of seeing that those problems are of so complex a nature that 
no partizan or hobby-rider can possibly arrive at a healthy opinion 
about them. On the one hand, those who regard art as a kind of 
pleasant sermon, and on the other those who advocate its entire 
severance from the everlasting interests of life, are alike incom- 





petent as leaders of public thought. It is true that the highest art 
has no moral, and does not preach of malice aforethought. 
Not less is it true that the highest art has a thousand 
morals. It may be said that beauty should be the chief end of the 
artist; but to this must be added the equally true saying, that 
truth is to be followed after not less earnestly. Neither is suffi- 
cient alone, and it is only when these two ends are pursued together, 
until, with the changing parallax, they are seen to be one, that the 
highest art is possible. At least it is obvious that since truth and 
beauty are for ever antagonistic to that which is positively immoral, 
immorality has no place in art, although conscious didacticism is 
to be avoided not less strenuously. The question may, therefore, 
be summed up briefly thus: Great art may be unmoral, but must 
never be immoral. 
** 

A conclusion similarly intermediate should be reached as to the 
other question of critical incompetence. There are those who, 
noting only the incapable and dishonest critics, of whom there are 
many in every branch, refuse to admit the existence of many 
honourable and able men. Such partially blind writers fail—and 
deservedly—to attract public attention to the inanities, or worse, 
committed by the black sheep of the fraternity. No sensible 
reader will believe that the case is as bad as these extravagant 
persons pretend, and the fact that these accusations are always 
vague and general encourages the public incredulity. No one 
asserts that all men and women are wholly bad; and comparative 
physiology exhibits no ground for supposing that critics belong to 
a race altogether distinct from that to-which they bear outward 
resemblance. 

** 

But although it may be freely admitted that the question 
“ Quis custodiet custodes?” has not of late lacked point, at least 
those who have taken upon themselves to answer it should be 
themselves without flaw. Yet we have hitherto failed to discover 
in any of these the existence of those qualities which they tell us 
are so completely lacking in the critics of: whom they complain so 
bitterly. Take, for instance, the passages quoted elsewhere from 
Miss Marie Corelli’s last book, “ Ardath.” Miss Corelli’s position 
amongst contemporary novelists is so high that we need not insist 
upon the many brilliant qualities which redeem the present book ; 
and there is no unfairness, therefore, in quoting only some of those 
remarks which show her in a less favourable light. 

* * 
* 

To the weaker brethren this discussion, important though it is 
would probably seem dull indeed were its humorous side repressed. 
At present the humour is supplied chiefly by the Transatlantic 
journals, in which—as we have frequently pointed out with amiable 
candour—criticism is ofa very peculiar order. We gave last week an 
amusing description of Dr. Von Bilow’s last recital in America. By 
its side we can now place an article on the same subject written in 
the “ American Art Journal” by Mr. Ernst Perabo, which, as a 
specimen of “tall” writing, certainly stands alone. We give a 
few extracts without further comment :— 

The article is headed, “From the Atlantic to the Pacific on the 
Piano.” “On April 15, 16,17, 18, 1889, Boston witnessed the 
greatest event in piano playing in her annals—the mat “huess ren- 
dering of many of Beethoven’s works by one of the worle ‘sgreatest 
interpreters. The programme suggested the crossing of a great 
and most interesting continent, with its ever-changing panorama, 
its varied climes, its generous treasure, and the prayer that some 
day, out of the social and political self-and-pelf-hood, this 
geographical universe may be translated into personal conscious- 
ness. So, ‘ quasi una fantasia,’ we begin the journey on this safe 
train of thought, with the ever-gleeful, witty sonata in A, op. 2, 
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No. 2, written at the age of twenty-five. On we go through the 
fertile regions of op. 18, 14, 34, until we arrive on the more sombre 
soil of op. 28. Now we are among mountains, in op. 27, No. 2; 
now entering the larger Middle States in op. 31 and the great 
variations inC minor. The great divide, the Mississippi, is next 
reached in the majestic and tender sonata appasionata, carrying 1n 
its course anything from a canoe to a large steamer. Beyond this 
line lie the more mysterious conditions that find divine ex- 
pression in the sonata characterisque, op. 81. Crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, with its innumerable cascades — fantasia, 
op. 77—we now enter, through the wide portals of op. 
106 and the later sonatas, the Pacific slope ... . 
. ... Here Beethoven seems to have felt the words of Hamlet, 
‘ But something too much of this,’ and finds the realistic return to 
earth more irksome than the invitation of the spirit that beckoned 
him upward. No wonder, then, that the finale opens in a rarefied 
atmosphere, sinking slowly through thick mists and heavy clouds 
—B major runs—until at the trills the ground is reached and the 
mind disappointed, to plod anew among scenes so recently trans- 
lated! To this spirit no form could be better suited than that of 
a fugue, with its long theme chasing its own tail until it falls 
exhausted before the peaceful, refreshing oasis in three-four time, 
D major. But the ‘damned spot’ is not yet ‘out,’ and the 
struggle, fiercer than ever, reopens, the dismal howls in- 
dicating that everything is getting hurt. Then the 
sacred opus 110, with its Adagio: the Crucifixion; the 
crucial test applied to the fugue-theme working both ways, and 
finally the resurrection, this theme, in chords, now freeing itself of 
earthly conditions. And last, but not least, the great opus 111, 
in whose first movement nature’s bold intent is pictured most 
graphically, while under the calm, dreamy canopy of the immortal 
Arietta, we reach the Golden Gate. Passing through the fragrance 
of variations 1 and 2, the third opens up to view the Yosemite 
Valley and its gigantic growth. Beyond, a valley with clusters 
of trees, bathed in mist, appears —pp. tremolo with chords—lead- 
ing by a scale of sixths to high mountain chains in the distance— 
trills and double trills. Through luxurious paths we again find 
the stately theme, which like a peaceful rainbow, now spaus the 
thirty-second notes of earthly tumult and strife, the ascending trill, 
from D to G, indicating its glorified entrance into the Promised 
Land; for the benediction, the last three bars.” 


* * 
* 


We have received a copy of the June number of the “ Cambridge 
Examiner.” The papers maintain the usual high standard, and are 
framed so as to cover the necessary ground thoroughly. The paper 
on Music is by Miss Oliveria Prescott, and completes a series begun 
in September last. 

2% 

A number of representatives of the London press were invited 
last week to a private view of the show rooms which have been 
recently opened in Creed-lane, Ludgate Hill, by the London agent 
of the Indianopolis Cabinet Company. The manufactures of this 
company are remarkable no less for excellence of design and work- 
manship than for their lowness of price. 





MUSICAL EVENINGS AT HOME. 
ee 


(Wirn AproLogizs To THE SHADES oF Dr. AIKIN AND Mks. BaRBAULD.) 
By FREDERICK CORDER. 
(Continued from Page 347.) 
Tuirp EvENIna. 
THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 

Charles. Papa, you grow very prosy. Last winter you used. to tell us 
stories, and now you never impart anything but useful knowledge. Pray, 
dear papa, let us have something pretty. 

Father. With all my heart. What shall it be ? 

C. A horrible murder, papa. 

F. Ahorrible murder? Well, then. Once upon a time, some men and 
women, attired as if for a concert— 

C. With blackened faces ? 








F. No, they wore morning dress;—having crammed a small hall with 
unhappy-looking people— 

C. They were of the Unemployed, I dare say ? 

F. Aye, but not in the ordinary sense of that phrase; they were nearly 
all elderly ladies, as well dressed as you could wish to see ;—leaving on 
their right and left more theatres and concerts than I can tell you. 

C. At night, was it not papa? Just when, as M. Jules Verne says, the 
clocks were striking ten minutes to eight. 

F. No, really ; it was on a fine balmy summer day at two in the after. 
noon—the murderers sat in a row upon a platform. 

C. Accompanied by nearly a hundred men armed with deadly musical 
instruments ? 

F. On the contrary, they were but five in number, and had no weapons 
but a grand piano. And far from endeavouring to sing ballads and the 
like they plodded wearily through a grand dramatic work for upwards of 
four mortal hours. 

C. But, papa, they would be hissed off immediately. 

F. They did not seem ashamed of themselves; on the contrary, they 
gloried in what they were about. And so they entertained—three hundred 
people ! 

C. O fie, papa! You don’t intend I should believe this? I thought all 
along you was making up a tale, as you often do; but you shan’t catch 
me this time. What? all those people sate still, 1 suppose, and let the 
others split their ears ? 

F. Yes, indeed, they applauded as loud as ladies ever do. 

C. How could these creatures entertain three hundred people, pray ? 

F. Why not? They were eminent foreigners. 

C. O,now I have found you out? You mean a recital of a Wagner 
opera. 

F. Indeed I do. I do not know of any murders half so horrible. 


THE MASQUE OF EDUCATION. 

Who is this beautiful virgin that approaches clothed in a robe of white 
muslin? She has her music in front of her, but wrong notes spring up 
wherever she sets her hands. The crowd which filled the drawing-room 
and the silence which was upon all tongues melt away when she plays to 
them. The very young men hover about her and the rest talk at the top 
of their voices to drown her strumming, or, when she plays a polka, choose 
their partners and try to waltz. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this 
beautiful virgin? If ye have, tell me who is she, and what is her name? 

Who is this that cometh from the West-end gorgeously clad in bulky 
garments? Her breath is scant and wheezy ; she loves the refreshment of 
the dinner-table; she seeks the autumn resorts, the watering-places, to 
freshen up her languid limbs. The young of both sexes fly from her and 
are dried up at her reproach. She schools her poor children till she fits 
them for Earlswood ; the seedy professor, the sharp governess, and the 
circular of the next public examination are ever around her. The draper 
and dressmaker welcome her coming, and the shopkeeper who fleeces his 
customers with his sounding phrases. When she cometh let me lie under 
the next heavy waggon-wheel that shall pass this way, let me at all 
hazards avoid her cajoleries for lower terms, her imbecile demands as to 
her daughter’s course of study, her insolence when the pupil is “ finished” 
and scant results appear. Who is she that cometh from the West-end? 
Youths and maidens, tell me, if you know, who is she, and what is her 
name? 


Who is he that cometh with sober pace, stealing timidly upstairs? His 


garments are wrinkled with sitting in one position and spectacles are upon 
his weary brow. His hair is thin and begins to fall and the auburn is mixed 
with mournful grey. He plays a few arpeggios and calls the pupils to their 
task. The pianoforte sounds. The trembling bass and brilliant accom- 
paniment overpower the air, but all falls dead on his worn-out ear. Who 
is he that is crowned with baldness? Youths and maidens, tell me, if ye 
know, who is he, and what is his name? 

Who is he that cometh from the music schools clothed in misery and 
rags? He piles his scores all around him. His head is bald, his few locks 
hangs o’er his shoulders. He loves the sound of the orchestra and scorns 
the music-seller. He puts wings to his soul and soars into unknow 
regions. His tongue is biting and keen, and no little pretender dar 
swagger before the world when he is by. Whatever he touches turns t 
failure. If he were to offer his works to the publishers they would be quit 
stiff and impenetrable, like a piece of marble. Youths and maidens do yo 
see him? He is coming fast upon us and soon he will be here. Tell me, i 
you know, who he is, and what is his name? 
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FourtH Evenina. 
THE TWO ROBBERS. 
Sczne—The Great Composer in his palace. Guards. A man with a 
business-like countenance, chained and fettered, brought before him. 

Composer. What! Art thou the publisher-fiend, of whose exploits I 
have heard so much? 

Publisher. I am a publisher, and a man of business. 

Cc. A man of business !—a thief, a plunderer, an assassin! the curse of 
the country! I could honour thy enterprise, but I must detest and punish 
thy crimes. 

P. What have I done, of which you can complain ? 

C. Hast thou not set at defiance all considerations of art, lowered the 
public taste and passed thy life in swindling myself and my fellow- 
composers ? 

P. Sir, Iam your captive. I must hear what you please to say, and 
endure what you please to play tome. But my solicitor has been commu- 
nicated with, and if I reply to your libellous accusations it must be with- 
out prejudice. 

C. Speak freely. Far be it from me to take advantage of my position 
to force you into accepting my works. 

P. I will then answer your question by another. 
your life ? 

C. Like a genius. Ask the critics and they will tell you. Among 
theorists I have been the deepest; among conductors the greatest, among 
composers the most renowned. 

P. And does not fame speak of me too? 
ministered better to the public wants? Was there ever—but I scorn to 
boast. You yourself know that I have almost a monopoly of the most 
popular kinds of music. 

C. Still what are you but a robber—a base dishonest robber, absorbing 
the wealth which of right belongs to your victims, the composers ? 

P. And what is a composer? Have not you, too, gone about the world 
storing in your brain the thousand works of your predecessors and con- 
temporaries and then serving them up as new music. Under the pretence 
of educating your talents you have gone imitating, plagiarizing, steal- 
ing bodily even, without stint, without justice, merely to gratify an 
insatiable lust for fame. If I have netted the gold that your fellows had 
not the wit to earn, you in one work have robbed their brains wholesale. 
If I have found how to extract money from the pockets of the public, it is 
only what you would fain have done yourself. Where you have gratified 
a few esthetes, I have given delight to thousands. If you have pleased 
the, critics, I have the patronage of kings and princes. If your name is 
known in artistic circles, the fame of my firm is advertised in the remotest 
cities of the earth. What is, then, the difference, but that as you were 
born a genius, and I a man of business, I have accumulated the ochre with 
more success than you? 

C. But if I have taken other men’s ideas I have so improved them that 
they become mine. If I have thrust mediocrities into the background, I 
have built monuments of art out of their dry bones. 

P. I, too, have made compensation. If I have broken the hearts of a few 
feeble-minded musicians 1 have founded scholarships in the principal 
academies which will bring forth each after their kind, some an hundred- 
fold, some sixty, and some thirty. I know little, indeed, of that art you 
talkso much about, but I believe neither you nor I will ever obtain from 
the world recognition of the good we have done it. 


How have you passed 


Was there ever a firm that 


C. Leave me. Take off his chains and rack him well (exit publisher). 
Are we, then, so much alike? Was Handel, too, a robber? Let me re- 
flect ! 


THE GOOSE AND THE HOARSE. 
A FABLE. 

A little goose who was sucking asparagus at a ball supper, thought herself 
affronted by a hoarse singer who fed near her, and in honeyed accents thus 
addressed him : “I am certainly a more noble and perfect genius than you, 
for the whole range and extent of your faculties is confined to one talent. I 
can walk upon the platform as well as youcan. I can both sing and recite. 
I can act, paint Christmas cards, play the piano and violin, and write very 
tolerable verses. I enjoy the different powers of music, literature, and 
criticism.” The hoarse singer; snorting somewhat disdainfully, replied, 
“It is true you.are in society, but you cut no very distinguished figure 
there. You sing, indeed, but produce your voice so badly that you have no 
right to put yourself on a level with Signorina A—— or Fraulein B—. 
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You have a superficial knowledge of the piano and violin, but can neither 
read at sight nor transpose. And when you come on in charades or amateur 
theatricals, with your tight stays and ill-managed voice, you bring upon 
yourself the derisions of all beholders. I confess that I only know one song, 
but my voice is good, my phrasing correct, and my vocalisation 
elegant and refined. How great the power of my chest C! How astonishing 
its resonance! I had rather be limited to one talent and be admired in 
a single song than attempt several lines and be but an amateur in all.” 


MUSICIANS AND THEIR DISTRICTS. 
Behind the Strand the nigger minstrels stalk, 
On Thames’s bank Salvation armies walk, 
The vocal sailor suburbs doth explore, 
The harp and cornet haunt each tavern’ door, 
From house to house the bagpipe goes its rounds, 
With myriad organs Pimlico resounds ; 
The Clapham clerk for slumber sighs in vain 
While round him shrieks the frequent railway train. 
To blind accordions all stretch generous hands, 
And where’s the district free from German bands ? 
But in Mayfair’s patrician halls arise 
The sweetest strains of all—‘“ Two lov-e-ly black eyes!” 





ROBERT BROWNING, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


BY SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 


— 
V.—“ABT VOGLER.” 


“Abt Vogler. After he has been extemporising on the musical instru- 
ment of his invention’’—such is the full title of the poem which is left for 
consideration. It will serve no good purpose to inquire too curiously as to 
how far Mr. Browning is justified in using the word “invention” in this 
connection, inasmuch as the Abbé Vogler of history is remembered rather 
as one who improved the existing form of organ than as the inventor of a 
new instrument. But, as was noted in the case of Galuppi, the master’s 
object has been less to re-construct a historical figure with a view to historical 
teaching, than to idealise a personage who shall serve as the vehicle for 
those esthetic verities which are independent of time and circumstance. There 
is, it must be admitted by the most rigid purist, nothing inartistic in this 
method, which has, with necessary external variations, been that adopted 
by the greatest artists of all times. We shall not rebuke our own Shiks- 
pere, that his history is not in every way identical with, let us say, the 
interesting volume compiled for the benefit of Little Arthur. Fy it is not 
sufficiently realised even by those who talk most fluently of art, that in all 
such things there are higher and lower truths. Truth of external inci- 
dents—which matters little; and truth of internal and spiritual essence— 
which matters a great deal. Raphael, painting a subject from the Christian 
or Grecian religions, does not stay to ascertain whether the people con- 
cerned wore clothes of such a shape and colour, or whether the country in 
which they lived differed very much from that on which his own eyes 
rested. The inner dramatic significance—this is what he strove to see; 
and, seeing, painted. This alone is the highest artistic truth; without it 
the most accurate archeology, the greatest exactitude of external detail 
are worse than useless. Or shall we, again, require of Gluck that, in telling 
us the old sweet story of Orpheus and his lost Euridice, he shall attempt 
to write such music as Orpheus himself might have sung or played ? 
We will not hamper him with learned talk of Lydian or Dorian 
modes, and historical lectures on the number of strings with which the lyre 
of those times was fitted. It is sufficient that in the divine song of despair 
“ What shall Orpheus do without his Euridice ”—we have expressed the 
eternal pathos, the unchanging sweetness of all lost love. So, too, we shall 
not quarrel with Mr. Browning if in this search for truth on its higher 
planes he has not cared much for the mere incidents of historic exactitude. 
But, after all, in the present instance, the point is of no great importance. 
There is in this poem little reference to technical matters, for it is from its 
first line to its last the sublimest eulogy of the power and sacred birth of 
music which the heart of man has yet conceived. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of the purely musical student it may not be unwise to introduce the poem 
with a few notes on the actual history of one who, large creditor to modern 
music though he is, is to many little more than the shadow of a name. 
It would be quite impossible, however, to give in the space at our 
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command ary adequate description of so varied and interesting a life. Born 
at Wiirzburg on June 15, 1749, he began to play the organ in his tenth 
year, and so marked was his musical ability that he invented a new system 
of fingering, and learned the violin unaided by any instruction. He sub- 
sequently studied under Martini, Valotti, and Mysliweczek in succession. 
Returning to Mannheim in 1775, he was appointed Court Chaplain, and 
founded a school of music, in which he started the crusade against the old 
theories and methods which he carried on till his death. It is not 
easy to trace the events of the next twenty years with much 
accuracy, but we know that he spent a great deal of time 
in extended travels over the Continent, giving in many places organ 
recitals. He came to London in 1790, where his performances were well 
received. In 1807 he accepted an invitation from the Grand Duke of Darm- 
stadt to reside in that town as Kapellmeister, though the post was practi- 
cally a sinecure. Here he spent the last years of his life, teaching and 
composing until his death, which took place on May 6, 1814. From this 
necessarily brief sketck but little, we fear, will be gathered as to the actual 
influence exerted by him, not merely indirectly through such pupils.as 
Meyerbeer, but directly through his personal efforts. It is in the domain 
of organ music and organ building that he accomplished most. His 
compositions—of which the symphony in C is perhaps best known 
—are remarkable rather for contrapuntal power than for melodic 
beauty. And his reforms attempted or achieved in organ building 
have thus been tabulated by the Rev. J. H. Mee :—(1) To avoid the use of 
expensive large pipes ; (2) To introduce free reeds; (3) To arrange the 
pipes in a different order on the wind chest, and (4) To remove mutation 
stops. ; 

Such was the Abbé Vogler of history. Mr. Browning has seen under the 
pedantic exterior of the organist—is it unkind to suggest that the term 
“‘ pedantic organist” is almost tautological—a spirit of far nobler worth, of 
greater dignity, of keener insight into the deep mysteries of art; and has 
made him the medium for teaching of the most profound kind, not only as 
to the actual worth of music itself, but of some very wide-reaching specula- 
tions as to the worth of art in its widest sense. 

The first four verses are occupied in the suggestion of a symbol, and its 
complete development. We are to imagine the Abbé as resting, after a 
magnificent burst of the music from his organ, and lost in wonder at the 
powers with which, as it seems, he has been endowed. No small vanity is 
here at his gifts; all is wonder, awe, gratitude, and a sudden revelation as 
to the source and meaning of his powers. The music he has created can 
be likened to nothing of natural birth. To what shall he compare it? His 
memory wanders back, but can see nothing at once so immaterial and real, 
except, indeed, that wonderful palace which, as legends say, was built for 
Solomon himself by the armies of spirits over whom he ruled, and which, 
as he uttered the mystic Name of the Almighty, rushed at once into sight, 
to do his bidding. But his palace, built with such spiritual hands, endured 
for more than the passing hour ; while mine, thinks the Abbé, must vanish 
as my hands leave the keys—has vanished already. 


“ Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building of mine, 

This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned to raise ! 

Oh, one and all, how they helped, would dispart now and now combine, 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master his praise ; 

And one would bury his brow with a blind plunge down to hell, 
Burrow awhile and build, broad on the roots of things, 

Then up again swim into sight, having based me my palace well, 
Founded it, fearless of flame, flat on the nether springs.” 

By such stran e hands is it that his gorgeous palace of music is raised. 


Higher and higher still its towers are lifted; more mighty grow its 
rampired walis of gold as transparent as glass ; until at last— 


“Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride of my soul was in sight.” 
In sight ? not half! For it seemed, it was certain, to match man’s birth, 
Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I; 
And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to reach the sky ; 
Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with mine, 
Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering star ; 
Meteor-moons, balls of blaze ; and they did not pale nor pine, 
For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more, near noz far. 


Nature shares, too, in this splendour of creative power. Art is here no 
unanswered “sally of the soul into the infinite,” for the Infinite itself is 





responsive, answering the artist’s glories with glories not less wonderful. 
Each spire and turret of the palace is crowned with its own star; for every 
cry or prayer there is yielded an answer. In this passion of conceivement, 
by these splendid pangs at the birth of an art-work so noble, earth and 
heaven become one. The conditions of time and space are as nothing now ; 
and it is with no touch of blasphemy that there is seen to be something of 
the Divine joy at the birth of a new world, in these superb visions which 
draw near to witness the art-birth. 

And more than this ; for in the wonderful glow the musician sees strange 
Presences, as the mystic figure who walked unhurt through the flames of 
the Dura furnaces. Souls who had waited in the Protoplast, until the 
time for their birth should be at hand—these, too, came to inhabit the 
great house of music. And the mighty Dead came back to breathe in the 
old world, now so wonderful that it was worth their new mansions in the 
other life. All the unborn thoughts and passions of the universe, all the 
old hopes and fears of the dead, found expression here. The graves were 
stirred, the mouths of the “awful grey-grown ages” moved; and souls 
came forth from sterile death. That which had never yet been, came into 
being ; the past returned; and he himself was made perfect also in this 
creative rapture. 


All through music and me! For think, had I painted the whole, 
Why, there it had stood, to see, nor the process so wonder-worth ; 
Had I written the same, made verse—still, effect proceeds from cause, 

Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told; 
It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, 
Painter and poet are proud, in the artist-list enrolled :— 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo, they are ! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he can frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


- Consider it well; each tone of our scale in itself is nought; 


It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said. 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought, 
And, there! Ye have heard and seen; consider, and bow the head! 


It may well be doubted if the deep mystery of musical creation have ever 
been described with equalinsight and power. More than in any other art, 
is this spirit of music as the wind, of which none can say the when¢e or the 
whither. The poet tells his story, and we can almost see the thoughts 
shaping themselves in his brain. By some logical process the tale unfolds 
itself; according to some explicable law the figures of the picture are 
grouped. But by what law shall we account for the birth of melody ? 
Wholly form and power, as Goethe has said, it is simply born. Its chiefest 
wonder is indeed here, that from three or four notes, in themselves nothing, 
the musican shal! create a whole world of new passions and emotions. 
To no one else is there given a power so wonderful that, more plainly than 
in its sister arts, a flash of the absolute Will can be discerned behind. 

So far the first section of the poem may lead us in direct analysis or 
paraphrase. But Iam led here to notice the singular—and, as far as my 
recollection serves—unique power shown by Mr. Browning in expressing the 
mysteries of one art in the terms of another. For the history of art shows 
that, with the two exceptions of Schumann and Wagner, a great artist is 
unable to speak with any clearness upon aesthetic questions, whether they 
concern his own or another art. They are only able to do, leaving criticism 
to the critics. You may question the poet, or the musician, as to his reasons 
and methods, but you will question in vain. The thing must be so—that is 
all they can say. Turner has nothing to tell you that will in any degree 
explain the marvels of his pictures. Shakspere’s work is done when his 
play is written ; though you knock unceasingly, he will open to you no door 
of his heart, that you may see why this is so, and that otherwise. There is 
his conception of life—the rest is silence. There is, indeed, as Mr. Browning 
has shown, some sense of the necessity which has impelled the painter or 
poet. One aspect—but that the smallest and most superficial—of the laws 
of dramatic fitness is apparent ; but in music there is no such vision. By 
no physical sense shall we learn anything of Beethoven’s heart, and cer- 
tainly he can explain nothing to you of the mysterious impulses which have 
guided another artist-in his work. Therefore it is that Mr. Browning’s 
achievement in this respect seem so unique. This wide sympathy of his 
has enabled him to describe—how completely none but an artist of equal 
power can know—something of the pride and greatness of the musician 
who has created a great work. 
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THE WIZARD OF THE BOW. 


From Miss Mariz Corexui’s Nove “ Arpatu.”* 


* ® * * * * * 


Now that we have had our serious talk out, Mr. Alwyn, suppose you 
come with me and hear the Ange-Demon of music at St. James’ Hall? Will 
you?” 

“T will go with you wherever you please,” replied Alwyn, glad of any 
excuse that gave him more of the attractive Chaldean’s company,—* But 
what Ange-Demon are you speaking of ? ” 

“ Sarasate—or ‘ Sarah Sayty,’ as some of the dear Britishers call him’”— 
laughed Heliobas, “ the ‘ Spanish fiddler,’ as the crabbed musical critics 
define him when they want to be contemptuous, which they do pretty often. 
These, together with the literary ‘oracles,’ have their special cliques— 
their little chalked-out circles, in which they, like tranced geese, stand 
cackling, unable to move beyond the marked narrow limit. As there are 
fools to be found who have the ignorance as well as the effrontery to de- 
clare that the obfuscated, ill-expressed, and ephemeral productions of 
Browning are equal, if not superior, to the clear, majestic, matchless, and 
immortal utterances of Shakespeare—ye gods! the force of asinine braying 
can no further go than this! even so there are similar fools who 
say that the cold, correct, student-like playing of Joachim is superior to 
that of Sarasate. But come and judge for yourself—if you have have never 
heard him, it will be a sort of musical revelation to you—he is not so much 
a violinist as a human violin played by some invisible sprite of song. Lon- 
don listens to him, but doesn’t know quite what to make of him; he is a 
riddle that only poets can read. If we start now we shall be just in time ; 
- Ihave two stalls. Shall we go?” 

Alwyn needed no second invitation—he was passionately fond of music— 
his interest was aroused, his curiosity excited—moveover, whatever the 
fine taste of Heliobas pronounced as good, must, he felt sure, be super- 
excellent. 

* * * * * ¥* * 

When they entered the concert-hall, the orchestra had already begun the 
programme of the day with Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. The 
house was crowded to excess ;—numbers of people were standing, apparently 
willing to endure a whole afternoon's fatigue rather than miss hearing the 
Orpheus of Andalusia—the “ Endymion out of Spain” as one of our latest 
and best poets has aptly called him. Only a languidly tolerant interest 
was shown in the orchestral performance—the “ Italian” Symphony is not 
a really great or suggestive work, and this is probably the reason why it so 
often fails to arouse popular enthusiasm. For be it understood by the 
critical elect, that the heart-whole appreciation of the million is by no 
means so “vulgar” as if is frequently considered—it is the impulsive 
response of those, who not being bound hand and foot by any special fetters 
of thought or prejudice, express what they instinctively feel to be true. 
You cannot force these “vulgar” by any amount of “ societies” to adopt 
Browning as a household god—but they will appropriate Shakespeare 
and glory in him too, without any one’s compulsion. If authors, 
painters, and musicians would probe more earnestly than they do to the core 
of this instinctive higher aspirations of peoples, it would be all the better 
for theirfuture fame. For each human unit in a nation has its great as 
well as base passions, and it is the clear duty of all the votaries of art to 
appeal to and support the noblest side of nature only ; moreover to do so 
with a simple, unforced, yet graphic eloquence of meaning that can be 
grasped equally and at once by both the humble and exalted. 

“Itis not in the least Italian,” said Heliobas, alluding to the symphony 
when it was concluded, and the buzz of conversation surged through the 
hall like the noise that might be made by thousands of swarming bees. 
“There is not a breath of Italian air or a glimpse of Italian light about it. 
The dreamy warmth of the South, the radiant colour that lies all day and 
all night on the lakes and mountains of Dante’s land, the fragrance of 
flowers the snatches of peasants’ and fishermen’s songs, the tune- 
fulness of nightingales in the moonlight, the tinkle of passing mandolines, 
all these things should be hinted at in an “Italian” symphony, and all 
these are lacking. Mendelssohn tried to do what was not in him; I 
do not believe the half-phlegmatic, half-philosophical nature of a German 
could ever understand the impetuously passionate soul of Italy.” 

As he spoke, a fair girl with grey eyes that were almost black, glanced 
round at him inquiringly—a faint blush flitted over her cheeks, and she 
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seemed about to speak, but as though restrained by timidity, she looked 
away again, and said nothing. Heliobas smiled. 

“That pretty child is Italian—” he whispered to Alwyn—* Patriotism 
sparkled in those bright eyes of hers—love for the land of lilies from which 
she is at present one transplanted ! ” 

Alwyn smiled also, assentingly, and thought how gracious, kindly and 


gentle was the look and voice of the speaker. 
* * 


* * * x * 


At that moment a tumultuous clamour of applause broke out on all sides— 
applause that was joined in by the members of the orchestra as well as the 
audience—a figure emerged from a side-door on the left and ascended the 
platform—a slight agile creature with rough dark hair and eager passionate 
eyes—no other than the hero of the occasion, Sarasate himself. Sarasate 
e il suo Violino!—there they were, the two companions; master and 
servant—king and subject. The one, a lithe, active-looking man of 
handsome, somewhat serious countenance and absorbed expression — the 
other a mere frame of wood with four strings deftly knotted across it, 
in which cunningly contrived little bit- of mechanism was imprisoned the 
intangible yet living spirit of sound. A miracle in its way !—that out of 
such common and even vile materials as wood, catgut, and horsehair the 
divinest music can be drawn forth by the hand of the master who knows 
how to use these rough implements! Suggestive, too, is it not my friends ? 
for if man can by his own poor skill and limited intelligence so invoke 
spiritual melody by material means, shall not God contrive some wondrous 
tunefulness for himself even out of our common earthly discord ? 

Hush !-—a sound, sweet and far as the chime of angelic bells in some vast 
sky-tower, rang clearly through the hall over the heads of the now hushed 
and attentive audience, and Alwyn hearing the penetrating silveriness of 
those first notes that fell from Sarasate’s bow gave a quick sigh of amaze- 
ment and ecstasy—such marvellous purity of tone was intoxicating to his 
senses, and set his nerves quivering for sheer delight in sympathetic tune. 
He glanced at the programme, “ Concerto—Beethoven,” and swift as a flash 
there came to his mind some lines he had lately read and learned to love: 

“It was the Kaiser of the Land of Song, 

The giant singer who did storm the gates 

Of Heaven and hell—a man to whom the fates 
Were fierce as furies, and who suffered wrong 
And ached and bore it, and was brave and strong 
And grand as ocean when its rage abates.” 

Beethoven ! Musical fulness of divine light! how the glorious 
nightingale-notes of his unworded poesy came dropping through the air 
like pearls, rolling off the magic wand of the Violin-Wizard, whose delicate 
dark face now slightly flushed with the glow of inspiration, seemed to 
reflect by its very expression the various phases of the mighty composer’s 
thought! Alwyn half closed his eyes and listened entranced, allowing his 
soul to drift like an oarless boat on the sweeping waves of the music’s will. 
He was under the supreme sway of two Emperors of Art, . * Beeth- 
oven and Sarasate—and he was content to follow such leaders through 
whatever sweet tangles and tall growths of melody they might devise for 
his wandering. At one mad passage of dancing semitones he started—it 
was as though a sudden wind dreaming an enraged’ dream, had leaped up to 
shake tall trees to and fro,—and the Pass of Dariel with its frozen moun- 
tain-peaks, its tottering pines and howling hurricanes loomed back upon 
his imagination as he had seen it first on the night he had arrived at the 
Monastery,—but soon these wild notes sank and slept again in the dulcet 
harmony of an Adagio softer than a lover’s song at midnight. 

* * * * * * . 

He had ceased, and was gravely bowing to the audience in 
response to the thunder of applause, that, like a sudden whirlwind, seemed 
to shake the building. But he had not quite finished his incantations—the 
last part of the concerto was yet to come,—and as soon as the hubbub of 
excitement had calmed down, he dashed into it with the delicious speed and 
joy of a lark soaring into the springtide air. And now on all sides what 
clear showers and sparkling coruscations of melody !—what a broad blue 
sky above!—what a fair green earth below!—how warm and odorous this 
radiating space, made resonant with the ring of sweet bird-harmonies !— 
wild trills of ecstasy and lover-like tenderness—snatches of song caught up 
from the flower-filled meadows and set to float in echoing liberty through 
the azure dome of heaven !—uand in all, and above all, the light and heat 
and lustre of the unclouded sun !—Here there was no dreaming possible 

nothing but glad life, glad youth, glad love! With an ambrosial 
rush of tune like the lark descending, the dancing bow cast forth the final 
chord from the violin as though it were a diamond flung from the hand of 
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a king, a flawless jewel of pure sound,—and the Minstrel-monarch of 
Andalusia, serenely saluting the now wildly enthusiastic audience, left the 
platform. But he was not allowed to escape so soon—again and again and 
yet again the enormous crowd summoned him before them, for the mere 
satisfaction of looking at his slight figure, his dark poetic face, and soft, 
half passionate, half melancholy eyes, as though anxious to convince them- 
selves that he was indeed human, and not a supernatural being as his mar- 
vellous genius seemed to indicate. When at last he had retired for a 
breathing-while, Heliobas turned to Alwyn with the question— 

* What do you think of him? ”—— 

“Think of him!” echoed Alwyn—* Why what can one think—what can 
one say of such an artist !—He is like a grand sunrise—baffling all descrip- 
tion and all criticism! ” 

Helicbas smiled—there was a little touch of satire in his smile. 

“ Do you see that gentleman ?” he said in a low tone, pointing out by 
a gesture, a pale, flabby-looking young man who was lounging languidly 
in a stall not very far from where they themselves sat. ‘ Heis the musical 
critic for one of the leading London daily papers. He has not stirred an 
inch or moved an eyelash during Sarasate’s performance, and the violent 
applause of the audience was manifestly distasteful to him. He has merely 
written one line down in his note-book ; it is most probably to the effect 
that the “ Spanish fiddler met with his usual success at the hands of the 

undiscriminating public !” 

Alwyn laughed. ‘“ Not possible!” and he eyed the impassive individual 
in question with a certain compassionate amusement. “ Why, if he cannot 
admire such a magnificent artist as Sarasate, what is there in all the world 
that will rouse his admiration ?” 

“ Nothing,” rejoined Heliobas, his eyes twinkling humorously as he 
spoke. “ Nothing. unless it be his own perspicuity! Nil admirari is the 
critic’s motto. The modern “ Zabdstes ”’ must always be careful to impress 
his readers in the first place with his personal superiority to all men and 
all things,—and the musical Oracle yonder will no doubt be clever enough 
to make his report of Sarasate in such a manner as to suggest the idea 
that he could play the violin much better himself, if he only cared to 
try!” 

“Ass!” said Alwyn under his breath—* One would like to shake him 
out of his absurd self-complacency ! ” 

Heliobas shrugged his shoulders expressively— 

“My dear fellow, he would only bray !—and the braying of an ass is not 
euphonious! No!—you might as well shake a dry clothes-prop and expect 
it to blossom into fruit and flower as argue with a musical. critic, and 
expect him to be enthusiastic! The worst of it is, these men are not really 
musical,—they perhaps know a little of the grammar and technique of the 
thing, but they cannot understand its full eloquence. In the presence of a 
genius like Pablo de Sarasate they are more or less perplexed—it is as 
though you asked them to describe in set cold terms the counterpoint and 

thorough-bass of the wind’s symphony to the trees,—the great ocean’s 
sonata to the shore, or the delicate madrigals sung almost inaudibly by 
little bell-blossoms to the tinkling fall of April rain. The man is too great 
for them—he isa blazing star that dazzles and confounds their sight— 
and after the manner of their craft, they abuse what they can’t under- 
stand. Music is distinctly the language of the emotions,— and they 
have no emotion. They therefore generally prefer Joachim,— the 
good stolid Joachim who so delights all the deary old spinsters and 
wagers who nod over their knitting-needles at the ‘ Monday 
’ @oncerts, and fancy themselves lovers of the ‘ classical’ in music. 
‘appeals to those who have loved, and thought, and suffered— 
‘those * 9 have climbed the heights of passion and wrung ont the depths 
of pain,—and, therefore, the people taken en masse, as, for instance, in this 
crowded hall, instinctively respond to his magic touch. And why? Because 
the great majority of human beings are full of the deepest and rifest pas- 
sionate feelings, not as yet having been ‘ educated’ out of them.” 

Here the orchestra commenced Liszt’s “ Preludes’”—and all conversation 
ceased. Afterwards Sarasate came again to bestow upon his eager ad- 
mirers another saving grace of sound in the shape of the famous Men- 
delssohn Concerto, which he performed with such fiery ardour, tenderness, 
purity of tone, and marvellous execution that many listeners held their 
breath for sheer amazement and delighted awe. Anything approaching 
the beauty of his rendering of the final “‘ Allegro” Alwyn had never heard, 
and, indeed, it is probable none will ever hear a more poetical, more ex- 
quisite singing of thought than this matchless example of Sarasate’s genius 
and power. Who would not warm to the brightness and delicacy of those 


delicious rippling tones that seem to leap from the strings alive like 
sparks of fire—the dainty tripping ease of the arpeggi that float from the 
bow with the grace of rainbow bubbles blown forth upon the air,—the 
brilliant runs that glide and glitter up and down like chattering brooks 
sparkling among violets and meadow-sweet, . the lovely softer notes 
that here and there sigh between the varied harmonies with the dreamy 
passion of lovers who part only to meet again in a rush of eager joy !— 
Alwyn sat absorbed and spell-bound ; he forgot the passing of time,—he 
forgot even the presence of Heliobas,—he could only listen and gratefully 
drink in every drop of sweetness that was so lavishly poured upon him 
from such a glorious sky of sunlit sound. 

Presently, towards the end of the performance, a curious thing happened. 
Sarasate had appeared to play the last piece set down for him—a composi- 
tion of his own entitled “ Zigeunerweisen.” A gipsy song, or medly of gipsy 
songs, it would be, thought Alwyn, glancing at his programme,—then, look- 
ing towards the artist who stood with lifted bow like another Prospero, 
prepared to summon forth the Ariel of music at a touch, he saw that the dark 
Spanish eyes of the maestro were fixed full upon him, with, as he then 
fancied, a strange penetrating smile in their fiery depths. One instant 
le and a weird lament came sobbing from the smitten violin—a wildly 
beautiful despair was wordlessly proclaimed, a melody that went 
straight to the heart and made it ache, and burn, and throb with a rising 
tumult of unlanguaged passion and desire! 


* * * * * * * 


Once outside the hall Heliobas prepared to take leave of his somewhat 
silent and pre-occupied companion. “I see you are still under the sway of 
the Ange-Demon, he remarked but don’t forget to read the news- 
paper accounts of this concert! You will see that the critics will make 
no allusion whatever to the enthusiasm of the audience, and that the 
numerous encores will not even be mentioned ! ” 

“That is unfair ””—said Alwyn quickly. ‘<The expression of the people’s 
appreciation should always be chronicled.” 

“ Of course !—but it never is, unless it suits the immediate taste of the 
cliques. Clique-Art, clique-Literature, clique-Criticism, keep all three 
things on a low ground that slopes daily more and more towards decadence. 
And the pity of it is, that the English get judged abroad chiefly 
by what their own journalists say of them,—thus if Sarasate is coldly 
criticised, foreigners laugh at the ‘ unmusical English ’—whereas, the fact 
is that the nation itself is not unmusical, but its musical critics mostly 
are. They are very often picked out of the rank and file of the dullest 
academy students and contrapuntists, who are incapable of understanding 
anything original, and, therefore, are the persons most unfitted to form a 
correct estimate of genius. However, it has always been so, and I suppose 
it always will be so; don’t you remember that when Beethoven began his 
grand innovations a certain critic-ass-ter wrote of him—‘The absurdity of 
his effort is only equalled by the hideousness of its result !’”’ 





COMING EVENTS. 
a eee 


Signor Alberto Randegger’s comic opera, “The Rival Beauties,” which 
originally saw light at Leeds some years ago, will be reproduced by Miss 
Jeannie Rosse at Kilburn Town Hall on Tuesday, June 18. Miss Rosse 
has been meeting with such success as a contralto at ballad concerts in the 
country that she is desirous of showing Londoners what she can do in 
comic opera. 

+ * 
At the next Richter Concert Hans Sach’s monologue from Act II. of “ Die 
Meistersinger ”’ and the closing scene from Act IV. of “ Die Walkiire ”, will 
be given. Miss Fillunger and Herr Carl Mayer will be the vocalists. 


Mr. E. H. Thorne’s Chamber Concert will take place this (Saturday) 
afternoon at Prince’s Hall at 3. 

* % 

. * 

The fourth concert of the Musical Guild will take place on Wednesday 
next in the Kensington Town Hall at 8. 

** 
Mlle. Leila Dufour will give a concert at Lady Goldsmid’s, 105, Picca- 
dilly, on Monday next, at 3:30. 
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FRAULEIN HERMINE SPIES. 
——_@——. 


Fraulein Hermine Spies, who appeared for the first time in England at 
the Richter concert of June 3, and achieved so remarkable a success, was 
born in the year 1861, at Léhnberg, near Weilburg, in the province of 
Nassau. Her father was employed as manager of the large ironworks 
carried on there by the Buderuses, whose relative he was. Here, in the 
lovely valley of the Lohn, undisturbed by the influences of city life, she 
passed her childhood, and ample scope was given for the unhindered 
development of that large and sensitive emotional nature whicli is 
the most important factor in her artistic personality. And indeed, 
what could be better able to assist such development than this quiet 
life in the German village? Her father was a man of exalted 
nature, who taught the child the first lessons of the life around her. 
The simple talk of the foresters, the weird or lovely folk-tales of the old 
mothers—these were surely not powerless upon the child-artist. Some- 
times a family festival would give the ehildren an opportunity of returning 
by simple hospitality the affection and kindness of their elder friends. And 
on such occasions, when nosegays were being distributed and recitations 
given, the room would be startled as there suddenly arose the sweet childish 
voice of Hermine in some simple ballad. But when she was little more 
than four years old the peaceful home was broken up by the mother’s 
death. Unable to bear the memories of the old days, the father exchanged 
his situation for one in another, but not remote, neighbourhood. The 
charge of the young family was undertaken by his sister, who 
proved herself. worthy of the task, devoting herself especially to 
Hermine’s musical education. In 1875 she was sent to the pension 
of Madame Bernhardt, in Wiesbaden, where again special attention was 
given to her musical studies. She also attended Frendenberg’s musical 
academy for two-and-a-half years, at the end of which time she was recalled 
to her home. Not, however, to spend there an idle and useless life, for by 
this time her father was well alive to the brilliant future promised by his 
daughter’s gifts. Shortly after leaving Wiesbaden she was sent to Berlin 
to study under Professor Siebert. The rest of her history may very 
well be told in the words of a sympathetic writer in the Stuttgart 
“Neue Musik-Zeitung,” to which journal we are chiefly indebted for 
the preceding particulars. “About this time a weakness of the heart 
obliged her father to resign his appointment. Good medical treat- 
ment became necessary, and he settled down in Wiesbaden. This 
happened about the same time that Julius Stockhausen, the celebrated 
master of German song, took up his residence at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
an event that was to form an important link in the chain of Hermine Spies’ 
future artistic education. Now, all the anxiety and sacrifice that had 
hitherto attended the distant separation of parent and child were at an 
end, for was not the most excellent teaching near at hand? So Friulein 
Spies immediately returned to Wiesbaden, and from there attended Dr. 
Hoch’s Conservatorium at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, where Stockhausen 
taught singing. The immense stock of knowledge, large experience, natural 
abilities and subtle artistic taste that distinguish this eminent musician 
struck a full responsive chord in the highly strung soul of his pupil, who 
cherished every word of musical advice and each slightest suggestion of 
her new teacher’s as inspired revelations, Already before the end of the 
year. he thought her fit to sing the short alto solo in Mendelssohn’s “ Wal- 
purgisnacht,” at the musical festival at Mannheim. The success she made 
there was so striking that it created a sensation in the musical world. 

“In proportion to the rapidity of her progress and artistic development 
was the firmness of the footing she gradually attained on the slippery floor 
of the public platform. A concert in Berlin, her appearance at the Leipzig 
Gewandthaus and in Frankfurt-on-the-Main were the first steps on the 
road towards fame ; and when, in the year 1884, death closed her father’s 
eyelids he was able to leave her with the soothing conviction that all the 
toil and pains he had spent on behalf of his daughter were already bearing 
rich fruit, and that she would be able in the future to earn an honourable 
and independent livelihood for herself. . 

“ Besides numerous engagements in oratorio, Fraulein Spies gives 
“ Lieder ” concerts of her own, where her singing always attracts a large 
audience. Her programme for the winter as a rule is fall from the very 
beginning of the concert season ; it is seldom that she can enjoy one or two 
days’ entire rest in the intervals, and many a musical society has to give up 
the hope of securing her altogether owing to the difficulty of arranging 
time and place. She sings chiefly in Berlin, Vienna, and Copenhagen, but 
Konigsberg and Cologne know her equally well, and there is not an 
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artist or amateur, who, once having heard her beautiful voice and warm 
interpretation, would not gladly hear them again. Her programmes, apart 
from oratorios, favour the classic and romantic composers : especially Beeth- 
oven, Schubert, and Schumann. Of the modern school Brahms chiefly 
attracts her. She has broken many a lance on behalf of his genius, and it 
is but natural that her true, warm manner of rendering his songs should 
have won her the genuine esteem and admiration of this great composer. 
Anton Rubinstein is also her warm advocate, and many times has she 
been urged to visit Russia and its capitals, St. Petersburg and Moscow.” 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 
FIRST-NIGHT VERDICTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Srr,—No one, I suppose, will assert that an audience who witness the 
production of a play or opera on the evening that it is so presented for the 
first time have not as perfect a right as any audience assembled on a sub- 
sequent occasion to manifest their approval or mark their disapprobation 
of what is set before them. But dothey possess, and ought they to possess, 
the power not merely of making known their own likes and dislikes, but 
also of insisting that their verdict shall be final, and that no one shall have 
even a chance of reversing it, seeing that the work against which it has 
been hurled can never be again submitted to the ordeal of public opinion ? 
Is it just, nay, is it even reasonable, that such a state of things should still 
be tolerated? For my own part, I think most decidedly that it is not just, 
and that it is anything but reasonable. 

Weare most of us aware that when the new four-act play, “ Wealth,” 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, was a short time since produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, it did not meet with too indulgent a reception. It is 
probable that under an ordinary manager we should have heard no more 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play. But Mr. Beerbohm Tree is not an 
ordinary manager as regards first-night verdicts. He possesses sound, 
clear judgment, together with the will to use it. For his part, he helieved 
in Mr. Jones’s play, and determined to put his belief to a practical test. 
He didso. The result is evident from the following “ notice” inserted in 
the newspapers :—“ Mr. Tree has the honour to announce that, owing to 
the success of ‘Wealth,’ it will be continued every night during the 
season.” 

Another case in point is that of the “ Private Secretary,” which, having 
been mercilessly condemned tke first night, proved in the long ran—I may 
say, the very long run—one of the most successful comedies ever placed 
upon the British stage. : 

But I have in store a still more striking case in support of my argument. 
Rossini’s immortal “ Barbiere” itself was a miserable failure on the first 
night. According to an article contributed by S. D. C. Marchesi to the 
columns of your contemporary, “Le Ménestrel,” an Italian journalist 
announced, some months ago, that the composer of “ Aida” would shortly 
set to work on a buffo opera, adding, “It will be Verdi’s ‘ Barbiere.’ ” 
Certain foreign papers, mistaking the meaning of these words, declared, 
without more ado, that the author of “ Aida” intended to compose a new 
‘‘ Barbiere di Siviglia.”” Had this been true, Beaumarchais’ subject would 
have been set to music four times, namely by Paisiello, Rossini, Dall’Argine, 
and Verdi. 

For the reader must know that, in 1868, Sig. Dall’Argine, a very mediocre 
Italian composer, conceived not only the strange notion of writing another 
version of “ Il Barbiere ” after Rossini’s, but actually dedicated his opera 
to the Swan of Pesaro himself, who replied as follows to the strange dedi- 
cation :— 

“« My dear Maestro Dall’Argine, 

“TI have received your obliging letter of the end August. Your name 
was not unknown to me, as the echo of the magnificent success you 
achieved, some time since, with your opera, ‘I due Orsi,’ had already 
rendered me acquainted with it. It is, therefore, very agreeable to find 
that you entertain a certain amount of esteem for me, since (despite a step 
which you call daring and rash !) you have determined on dedicating to me 
the work to which you are now putting the finishing touches. 

“This qualification of ‘daring and rash’ strikes me as out of place in 
your obliging letter. I certainly did not consider myself daring and rash, 
when, in twelve days, I set Beaumarchais’ charming subject, after Papa 
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Paisiello had done so. Why, then, should you be considered so, for com- 
posing after the lapse of half a century still another ‘ Barbiere ? ’ 

“Some years ago Paisiello’s ‘ Barbiere’ was revived in a Parisian 
theatre. Brilliant, full of pure melodies, and scenic effects, it achieved a 
marked and well-merited success. Much polemical discussion, which still 
continues, was excited between the admirers of old music and those of new 
music. You should (at least, such is my advice) bear in mind the old pro- 
verb: ‘ Between two combatants, it is always the third who carries off the 
prize.’ Kindly believe that I wish you to be the third. May your new 
‘ Barbiere’ succeed as I hope it will, and secure for its composer, as well 
as for our common native land, imperishable glory ! 

“Such are the wishes formed for you by the old Pesarean, named 

Rosstn1. 

“ P.S. As I have previously said, I should be very happy to accept the 

dedication of your work. I beg you to accept at once my best thanks. 


* Passy, 8th August, 1868.” 

“The report of a ‘Barbiere’ composed by Verdi,” says Signor Mar- 
chesi, reminds me of what Rossini told him one evening in the year 1858, 
in his house at Florence, respecting the first performance of his own. 
immortal work.” M. Marchesi asked the great composer what were his 
feelings after a success or after a “frost” on the occasion of a first per- 
formance. Here is Rossini’s reply : 

“When on listening to any opera of mine I found (even if it were 
received with enthusiasm) that I had to reproach myself with faults or acts 
of carelessness, I could never sleep all night. I was furious with myself, 
I was inconsolable. If, on the coatrary, my judgment told me that my 
work attained the limit of perfection of which I waz capyble, and if I was 
convinced I could not do better, then, even after the most nipping ‘ frost,’ 
I returned quietly home, went to bed, and slept peacefully and well. 

“My ‘ Barbiere’ was mercilessly hissed on the first night in Rome. 
Paisiello’s admirers were furious with me, a young unkaown composer, for 
having had the audacity to utilise a libretto which had been so well set to 
music by the first Italian composer of the time. Another party, the 
clerical, were very badly disposed towards me, because I had chosen, and for 
Rome above all places in the world, a subject of the revolutionist Beau- 
marchais. But no one knew that of the hundred crowns the manager had 
given me to purchase a libretto I no longer possessed a farthing. 

“The theatre was to open in three weeks, and the season to commence 
with an opera composed for the occasion. I had not written a single note. 
I had not a single stiver left; and the impresario was growing anxious and 
threatening. ‘ 

“In this terrible situation I co1czivel the id2a of setting ‘Il Barbiere. 
The subject agreed with my frame of mind at that moment, and I could 
utilise the libretto without having to pay anyone a farthing. Having 
taken this resolution, I wrote to Paisiello, asking his permission; his reply 
was favourable. 

“ T immediately set to work, and in twelve days my ‘ Barbiere’ was com- 
posed and written out. 

“The rehearsals began, but from the very first day I met on all sides 
with bitter raillery and the most ironical indifference. One man alone, a 
very great artist, was charmed with my music, and assisted me to the very 
best of his power in rehearsing and stage-managing. This man was the 
celebrated Manuel Garcia, sen., for whom I had written the part of 
Lindoro. 

« At length the eventful evening of the first performance arrived. Never, 
in the whole course of my career, have I gone through a more stormy one. 
Not only the animosity manifested by the party of my antagonists, but a 
series of unexpected and very unfortunate incidents contributed to bring about 
the complete fiasco of my ‘ Barbiere.’ The overture and the first chorus were 
from beginning to end, drowned by hisses and yells. Garcia, beside himself a, 
what he considered an act of injustice on the part of the public, was in 
such a state of nervousness when he came on the stage, that, wishing to 
accompany himself during the serenade on his guitar, he broke several 
strings. This occasioned a new and more violent outburst of laughter, 
hisses, and shouts, so that it was impossible to hear either the singer or the 
orchestra. 

“ Poor Don Basilio, a beginner, was so dumbfounded at, and frightened 
by, the uproar, that as he came on the stage his foot caught in his long 
robe, and he fell flat on the ground. On rising, the poor fellow bled so 
much from the nose, that he had to wait some time before he could begin 
to sing. 

“The deafening uproar was at last on the point of subsiding, when 





suddenly there appeared upon the stage a cat, which it took the greatest 
trouble to drive off. This put the finishing touch to the disorder on that 
memorable evening. The public appeared to have gone mad, and the 
hubbub was overpowering. The performance was stopped, and the curtain 
lowered. 

** My opera had turned out a miserable non-success. I felt satisfied, 
however, that I, personally, had nothing to reproach myself with, and that 
I had done my work conscientiously. I laid down, therefore, my conduct- 
ing stick and went very quietly home, firmly convinced of the injustice of 
the public, who, prejudiced against my work, had not chosen to listen toa 
single phrase or a single measure of it. 

“Very different had been my feelings after the first performance of my 
opera, “ Sigismondo,” composed expressly for the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 
The music of this work was horribly weak, the public were greatly bored, 
and I went home in despair at my carelessness and negligence. 

“ The day after the first performance of my ‘ Barbiere’ I wrote to the 
manager begging him to excuse me from conducting the other two regula- 
tion performances, and my request was very readily granted.* 

** Meanwhile the bad impression produced by the prejudice of the public 
had evaporated, and that very evening, after the first performance, a party 
of reaction had begun to be formed in public and private circles. One 
person recollected a motive of the overture, atiother hummed a few 
measures of the first finale, a third thought Figaro’s cavatina very smart, 
and soon. This sufficed to render the majority of spectators content to 
behave quietly at the second performance and to listen. 

“That evening I had remained alone at home. I wished to 
divert myself by writing, reading, or playing, but my mind was 
not in it. Watch in hand, I counted the minutes, and, with 
feverish agitation, I sang and played mentally the overture and 
all the first act of my opera. At this moment an_ irresistible 
feeling of curiosity and impatience overpowered me. Desirous of knowing 
how my music had been received at its second performance, I was about to 
dress in order to go out, when a diabolical hurly-burly in the street caused 
me to run up to the window. Some hundreds of persons carrying torches 
were shaping their course towards my house, exclaiming, as they did so— 
‘ Evviva Rossini! . . . Fuori Rossini! ’ ITcould not understand 
the meaning of this, and my perplexity bordered upon agony! A few 
instants afterwards, my lodgings were invaded by several persons com- 
pletely unknown tome. They entered my room, hat in hand, and crying 
‘ Evviva!’ Without giving me time to take off my dressing-gown 
and dress myself, they seized me; two students carried me off on their 
shoulders, and conducted me in triumph to the theatre, where they sat me 
down in the conductor’s chair amid frantic applause and shouts from all 
parts of the house! 

«Just as the hurly-butly had been something terrible the previous 
evening there was no limit to the enthusiasm at the second performance. 
After each number, and at the end of every act, the applause and cries of 
approbation seemed as if they would never end. At the termination of 
the performance I was reconducted in triumph to my house by torchlight, 
and accompanied by hundreds crying ‘ Viva Rossini!’ 

But it was not in Rome alone that fate appeared resolved never 
to allow “Il Barbiere ” to score a triumph. In Paris all the news- 
paper critics wrote, as one man, unfavourably of it. After the 
first performance, which took place on the 28tn November, 1819, 
one of the most highly-esteemed writers of that time, Augustin 
Thierry, afterwards well known as an historian, violently attacked 
Rossini’s work in the “ Censeur Européen,” while, on the other hand, he 
spoke in terms of the greatest enthusiasm of Paisiello’s.t 

Do not the eases I have cited prove conclusively that a First Night 
Audience is not necessarily infallible, and that the custom of submissively 
accepting its verdicts without appeal is a custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance ? 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Napik. 





*According to a very sensible fra/lition, it is the custom in Italy to give performances 
oad three successive nights of hag 4 new opera, Fhe og it be successful or not. These 
performances are by the . Had it not been for this practice of giving 
three performances in succession no one of this ¢ 1 woe would in all probability have 
ever heard a single note of one of Rossini’s chefs d’euvre. 

+ Paisiello’s “‘ Barbiere di Bisielie ” was cueapens’ ose expressly for St, Petersburg, and 
Erie at the Italian in that capital in 1781. In Paris it was played for the 

time on the 22nd July, } yy By mo 2 years since, by 
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“FAUST” AT COVENT GARDEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—Again this year, as last, Mr. Harris gives the Cathedral scene in 
“Faust” immediately before the Soldiers’ Chorus. I cannot understand why 
amanager who produces all his other works so artistically should so fail in 
« Paust.” If it is only his wish to have the death of Valentine end an act, 
he could still, after the curtain had fallen, raise it in a few moments on the 


Cathedral scene. 
W. W. Linton. 


35, Stanley-gardens, June 10, 1889. 








IN NEW ZEALAND. 
———_»—_. 


It is announced that Mr. A. J. Towsey has been recommended to the 
Commissioners of the New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition, which will 
be opened at Dunedin in November next, as director of the musical section. 
The appointment, though not as yet formally ratified, seems to meet with 
much approval, as Mr. Towsey is a competent and experienced musician. 
The New Zealanders, it appears, are anxious to be as progressive as the 
musicians of their sister colony, and, during the recent Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Towsey visited the “show” chiefly with a view, we believe, to 
watch the results of Mr. Cowen’s ministrations there. At any rate, a good 
opportunity is offered now for musical advancement in New Zealand. 

They are great in the matter of brass bands in that part of the world. A 
suggestion is made that brass band contests should be a leading feature in 
the exhibition music. New bands seem to be springing up in many places, 
not always at first to the joy of the neighbours, if we may judge from the 
following paragraph from the Riverton correspondent of the “ New Zealand 
Musical Monthly : ’— On Monday evening, the 4th day of March, sundry 
lugubrious sounds were heard issuing from the upper story of Mr. John 
Moore’s premises in Palmerston-street. By making inquiries from the man 
in the street as to what was the matter, I ascertained that the Riverton 
Brass Band, eighteen strong, had assembled for their first practice meet- 
ing. I understand that the evening was spent in avery enjoyable and 
profitable manner. One geritleman felt so gay and elevated that he could 
not refrain from sampling his instrument on his way home, to the evident 
delight of all the dogs in the township, who signified their approval in the 
usual way. Meetings for practice now take place every Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, and to those within earshot it is apparent that the 
bandsmen have determined to play or perish in the attempt.” 

A good deal of sensation has been excited in Dunedin by the appearance 
of four members of the “ Spanish Student’s Troupe.” They numbered two 
mandolinists, one guitarist, and one ‘cellist. This band, less extensive 
than peculiar, actually played, amongst other pieces, the overture to 
“William Tell!” How the heavy trombone passages were rendered on 
these instruments which, as to their roaring capacities, are as gentle as any 
sucking-dove, is not recorded. But a correspondent asserts that the 
overture in question was played “with a brilliancy that absolutely 
dumbfounded the audience.”” So we should think. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has addressed the following letter to Mr. Robert 
Parker, the conductor of the recent Musical Festival at Wellington :— 
“1, Queen’s-mansions, 11th February, 1889.—My dear sir,—Pray accept my 
thanks for your very kind letter, and for the newspaper containing an 
account of the ‘Golden Legend.’ It is most gratifying to me to find my 
work so appreciated and so warmly received on the opposite side of the 
world. A successful performance of a difficult work implies an admirably 
trained and talented body of executants and an accomplished enthusiastic 
conductor. It appears that I have been fortunate enough to secure both 
these requisites in New Zealand, and I beg you will convey my warmest 
thanks to all concerned in the presentation of my work to the public. In 
the successful result I know I am largely indebted to you.—I am, &c., 
ArTHuR SULLIVAN.” 


MUSIC 








SCHUBERT’S SYMPHONY IN C. 
—_—— o> 
The following analysis of Schubert’s Symphony in C, which M. Ernst 
Perabo contributes to an American contemporary, will perhaps be read with 
interest in view of its performance next Monday in St. James’s Hall :-— 
I. Movement. The opening strains by the horns suggest the dewn of 
day, the light growing with the incoming of the wood-wind, the sun ap- 
pearing with the theme in fortissimo, showing scenery in full light. The 











triplets indicated the wakening of all in nature, leading into the allegro 
and now troppo, as the fully developed business of the day, with its various 
experiences. 

II. Movement. In the Woods. Prevalence of purity, loveliness, 
absence of inharmonious, illegitimate sounds. Only the song of birds and 
a gentle breeze in the treetops are heard. Where the basses descend, pp, 
from A to F (D 16) we approach a lake, upon which gondolas are gliding 
along gracefully, filled with lovers, whose conversation is here held by the 
second and first violins and clarinets, joined later by flutes and oboes. 
Soon (E 16) signalling is heard between a horn and the strings, and the 
friends again unite around the first spot, the opening theme. At letter H 
a contest (similar to that in vogue among the ancients) is about to com- 
mence for the possession of the queen of the festival, a beautiful girl. The 
valiant knight wins at the letter I; after which there is silence, with all 
eyes turned towards the judge, who amidst breathless attention—pizzicato 
in the strings—announces in the exquisite ’cello solo the decision to the 
admiring friends. Here the music enters the more friendly key of A major, 
and the happy pair weat thir way along a sweetly scented path by a 
brooklet for awhile alone, then rejoining friends (at L); then bidding all 
adieu, scattering ia groups—showa by the theme divided up among the 
strings and wood-wind, L 13. 

IIL. Scherzo. Merry gathering of peasants. Dancing. A short dis- 
tance away, amidst a cluster of trees, festooned and decorated, a wedding 
takes place. Thisisthe trio. A happier more spontaneous bit of composing 
cannot be found in all masic. Werzelof Leipsig said of this part, “ Here, 
indeed, music is simply happy over itself!’ Every instrument carries its 
exhilarating three notes with some token of joy, resulting in a tout 
ensemble of harmonious ecstasy. 

IV. Finale. Close of the day; sunset guns. Ominous clouds scudding 
before a strong breeze, causing all to seek shelter indoors. A light, spark- 
ling figure in triplets, re-enforced by the wood-wind, show the faint out- 
lines of the mountains, growing gradually invisible, and disappearing from 
view at letter C. Here the four notes (pp.) of the second theme bring the 
moon to view, which is seen struggling through an ocean of fleecy clouds, 
shining sometimes brighter, or less so (C 24) through the thicker crescendo 
triplets, which gradually lead to the theme in forte with the clouds now 
covering the entire sky. Toward the close, these same four notes are 
repeated in a grand unison (ff.) of the entire orchestra, as though the 
Goddess of Night had triumphed over Day. 

This symphony might be called the “ Genius of Music in Comedy,” while 
Beethoven’s Ninth is the “ Genius of Music in Tragedy.” 

Ernst PeRaso, 








CONCERTS. 


—_—_—_~>_——_- 
SIGNORINA TERESINA TUA. 


Signorina Teresina Tua, the young Italian violinist whose charming per- 
formances caused some of the German critics to christen her the “ Geigen- 
fee,” made her re-appearance in this country at Princes’ Hall on Thursday 
evening, the 6th inst., after an absence of some five or six years, during 
which period she has been gathering laurels in almost every quarter of the 
oldandnew world. The “ fairy of the fiddle ” has become more ambitious since 
we heard her last, and now, instead of disporting herself in the vagaries of 
such trifles as Vieuxtemps’ Ballade, &:., she comes forth prepared to attack 
such serious works as Mendelssohn’s Concerto aud Brahms’ Sonata in A, Op. 
100, for pianoforte and violin. Bat in the m2antim> while Miss Tua has 
been absent, a good many other young violinists of her sex have been steadily 
winning their way to a highly honourable position, and though there is 
still room left for Miss Tua to occupy a distinguished place, we are not 
prepared to say that her qualifications are such as to put her at the head 
of the young artists of her sex. She has a sympathetic manner of playing, 
a pure tone, just intonation, and a great deal of fluency of execution, and 
evidently considerable intelligence and experience. But though she is 
able to givea very fair rendering of Mendelssohn’s concerto she does not 
throw any individual light on it; aud in Brahms’ sonata her inspiration 
sprang evidently from the notes rather than from a comprehension of the 
design which underlies the notes. Miss Tua is still at her best in pieces of 
a less complex type, such as Franz Nerada’s “Berceuse” and a 
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“Mazurka” by Zazycki, which were excellently played, and were 
received with deserved applause. In Brahms’ sonata the piano part 
was played by a Mile. Wonsowska, a pianist new to London—who also 
played some solos by Gluck and Weber, in addition to Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, as arranged by Liszt. Miss Wonsowska has been 
described as a pianist of the “slap-dash, muscular” school, a criticism 
which, if meant to characterise her performance of a melody of Gluck 
arranged by Szambati, or of Weber’s “ Invitation &la Valse,’ as dis- 
arranged by Tausig, seems to us very unfair. On the contrary, the lady’s 
performance of Gluck’s piece was marked by a high degree of delicacy and 
charm, and her rendering of Bach’s Fugue was, if modest, at least correct 
and musicianly ; but why did she not content herself with playing the pre- 
lude as Bach wrote it? When will pianists learn that the styles of Bach 
and Liszt, though they were both great performers, do not harmonise ? 
We should be pleased to hear Mile. Wonsowska again. Mlle. Tremelli 
sang three songs in that forced and extravagant style which seems to be 
becom ing habitual with her. 





SIR CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERTS OF CHAMBER 
MUSIC. 


The novelty at these concerts on Friday last was Raff’s Quartet in 
C Minor, Op. 202, No. 2, for piano, violin, viola, and violencello; a work 
which on a first hearing seemed unequal, inasmuch as the first movement, 
although based on bold and clear themes, is restless in development and but 
little suggestive of the beauty of its successors. The second movement, a 
healthily joyous scherzo, containing a bright major episode, is followed by a 
finely conceived larghetto wherein the strings give out the principal 
melodies accompanied by pianoforte ornamentations, and leading up to 
some charming incidental passages for the viola. The final Allegro is 
particularly fanciful, and though the work in its entirety is rather long its 
many beauties render it very enjoyable. 

Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue received one of Sir Charles Hallé’s 
best interpretations. 

Brahms’ Sonata in F for piano and violoncello, Op. 99, and Schumann’s 
splendid Quartet in E flat, Op. 47, brought the afternoon’s music to a worthy 
close. The performance was excellent, and the hall, considering the almost 
tropical heat, was surprisingly well filled. 





THE “ RHINEGOLD.” 


Mr. Armbruster’s concluding recital of “The Rhinegold ” took place on 
Friday of last week, at 54, Prince’s Gate. It does not seem necessary, 
when the purpose of the recital and the conditions under which it was 
given are remembered, to enter at length into criticism of the perform- 
ance. It cannot, we think, be doubted that the purpose aimed at was 
reached, and that some at least of the beauties of the work were set 
before those who might otherwise have remained wholly unacquainted 
with them. Miss Pauline Cramer carried off the principal honours, singing 
throughout in admirably dramatic style; while Miss Myers, Miss Olgar 
Islar, Mr. Niemann, Mr. William Nicholl, Mr. Cunliffe, and Mr: B. H. 
Grove were, in their respective parts, not less deserving of high commenda- 
tion. Mr. Armbruster, as usual, was at the pianoforte, playing the com- 
plex score with wonderful skill. 





MR. BONAWITZ’S HISTORICAL RECITAL. 


Mr. T. A. Bonawitz’s Historical Recital took place on Saturday afternoon 
last, when he presented a programme which contained specimens of the 
best music written for the organ, the harpsichord, and the pianoforte, from 
the earliest to the present time. It would serve little purpose to follow the 
conceit step by step, for the educational value, great as it is, of such a 
performance depends entirely upon hearing. No words can set before a 
reader the results, further than to say that Mr. Bonawitz, especially in the 
early parts of his programme, played the varied selections with great 
skill and just intelligence. When it is said that the programme opened 
with Conrad Paumann’s “ Benedicite,” and closed with Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of the “ Tannhaiiser” March, it will be seen how vast was the field 
covered by this most interesting performance. 








THE SARASATE CONCERTS. 


The “ Kreuzer’ Sonata and Schubert’s Fantaisie (Op. 159), for violin 
and pianoforte, were the principal items in Senor Sarasate’s last programme. 
The unfailing popularity of Beethoven’s work was well testified to on the 
occasion in question, for the performance was interrupted by the enthu- 
siastic audience until the violinist consented to repeat one of the variations. 
That the audience should choose such a way of exhibiting their pleasure is 
to be regretted, though it cannot be called strange; but it is more to be 
regretted that Senor Sarasate should have yielded to such an inopportune 
demand. In conjunction with Mme. Berthe Marx, Schubert’s work, so 
thoroughly Schubertian in style and construction, was rendered with great 
point and delicacy. Senor Sarasate’s only other contribution announced in 
the programme was Raff’s “ Fée d’Amour,” the somewhat uninteresting 
work which was given at the opening concert of the present series, but in so 
complaisant a mood was the great violinist that he gave two extra solos at 
the end of the concert, with what results upon his audience may be 
imagined. Mme. Marx played Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 12, and Schumann’s 
Two Studies, Op. 56, in a way which confirmed our previous impressions of 
her powers. Her technique is good, her conception refined, but she lacks 
enthusiasm, and therefore does not awaken it in her audience. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


At the last Philharmonic Concert Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s new Symphony in 
C minor was produced. It is hardly necessary to recall the success which 
this work achieved when it was played for the first time at the Crystal 
Palace a few weeks ago, nor do we feel called upon to add anything to what 
was then said, by way either of praise or analysis. The work is, in sooth, 
one of the most considerable of recent compositions, and those who have 
the cause of English music at heart can but hope that Mr. Cliffe may 
continue to work on the same high level. 

On the present occasion the symphony was conducted by the composer. 
The programme opened with an extremely fine performance of Cherubini’s 
« Anacreon”’ overture ; and, further, included the introduction and closing 
scene of “ Tristan und Isolde.” Of this a very careful rendering was given ; 
but Mr. Cowen, perhaps mindful of the decorous traditions of the Society, 
kept the more passionate features of the music concealed. Mdme. 
Backer-Grondahl was the pianist, and played the “ Emperor” coucerto 
magnificently, her phrasing being most intelligent, and the gradations of 
tone phenomenally subtle. Mdlle. Fillunger, the vocalist, was completely 
overweightedin Weber’s scena, “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” but was 
highly successful in two songs by Brahms. 





MESSRS. LUDWIG AND WHITEHOUSE. 


These artists brought their series of concerts to a close on Tuesday with 
a programme of varied interest. The proceedings opened with what was 
in the main an excellent rendering of Schubert’s magnificent quintet in C, 
Op. 168, all that care and obvious appreciation could do to ensure a per- 
formance worthy of the occasion being done. Brahms’ Sonata for pianoforte 
and violin, Op. 108, owing to its novelty, occupies at present a position 
of importance hardly, we venture to think, justified by its intrinsic 
value, which, sooth to say, appears somewhat slight. With all their skill 
Miss Zimmermann and Mr. Ludwig failed to make its ultra-simplicity 
impressive. Other features of the evening were the admirable playing by 
Mr. Whitehouse of Boccherini’s Sonata in A, for cello, and Miss Carlotta 
Elliot’s vocal contributions. Among the latter were two songs by Dr. 
Hubert Parry, both marked by delicate charm. The concert concluded 
with Beethoven’s Quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2, played with good effect by 
the concert-givers, in conjunction with Messrs. G. Collins and A. Gibson. 
Mr. L. Stern, it should be stated, gave necessary help in the quintet, and 
a word of acknowledgment is due to Herr Heydrich, who officiated as ac- 
companist. 





SENOR T. ALBENIZ. 


Senor Albeniz, the pianist to the Queen of Spain, gave a recital on 
Wednesday afternoon at Prince’s Hall. An opportunity will doubtless occur 
later of discussing at length the qualities of this gentleman, and it may 
for the present be sufficient to say that Senor Albeniz is an excellent per- 
former, as far as technique is concerned, as was shown in a number of pieces 
by Scarlatti and the concert-giver himself. With his readings of such 
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works as the ‘“‘ Moonlight ” sonata we cannot agree entirely. On the emo- 
tional side he seems lacking in ‘“ Sehnsucht ’—for want of an adequate 
English term ; but his performances were always remarkable for neatness, 
brilliancy, and digital dexterity. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
——_>_—_——_ 


“ Rigoletto” was given at Covent Garden on Thursday of last week. 
Verdi’s powerful, if unpleasant, opera failed, however, to attract a full 
house, the attendance being probably the poorest of the present season» 
notwithstanding the fact that Mme. Melba and M. Lassalle were announced 
to appear, the latter taking the title-réle for the first time before an English 
audience. With regard to the Australian prima donna, it is a pleasure to 
record that she has distinctly improved since last year, both as actress and 
singer. It can be easily believed that she sang “Caro nome” admirably. 
This was to be assumed beforehand, but all were not prepared for the inten- 
sity with which she played in the last act, and which marked at 
once how much her Continental experience has done for her. M. 
Lassalle’s impersonation was scarcely so satisfying. His superb voice was, 
of course, admirably displayed, and he grasped the character firmly ; but 
we cannot agree with him that the Jester is, throughout the whole opera, 
a dignified and almost pitiable figure. M. Lassalle’s “ Rigoletto” has too 
little of the grotesque hatefulness necessary in the first act as contrast to 
the really pathetic elements which are evoked later in the piece, when the 
miserable father discovers the fruits of his crimes. It will there- 
fore be understood that it was not until the end of the opera 
that the artist’s magnificent powers found their most appropriate 
expression; but, this once reached, M. Lassalle declaimed the 
music with unsurpassable fire and dignity. Of the rest of the 
cast, it is sufficient to say that M. Montariol lacked power as the Duke; 
that Madame Scalchi, as Maddalena, was as satisfactory as ever; and that 
Signore Novara and Miranda were adequate in the parts of Sparafucile and 
Monterone. Signor Randegger conducted carefully. 

On the following Friday “ Faust” was presented, with Madame Nordica 
as Margherita, M. Talazac as Faust, and MM. Lassalle and Edouard de 
Reszke as Valentine and Mephistopheles. The impersonations of all these 
artists are, M. Talazac’s only excepted, so familiar as to need-no criticism, 
though it may be said that Madame Nordica’s conception of her part has 
gained breadth and ripeness. M.Talazac was, it must be confessed,a prosy 
and lukewarm lover. Mme. Scalchi sang the part of Siebel effectively as 
usual, and Mme. Bauermeister was good as Marta. Signor Mancinelli was 
the conductor, and although in some places the band was too loud, did his 
work well. 

A few words will suffice to describe the performance on Tuesday of 
“Guglielmo Tell.” With M. Edouard de Reszke as Walter, and M. 
Lestellier as Arnold, a good performance of these parts was inevitable. 
And for the rest, M. Seguin undertook the title part at very short notice, 
though few allowances need be made for him on this score. Signorina 
Lita made a promising first appearance as Matilda, singing in a way 
which excited curiosity as to her ability to cope with more interesting 
parts. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 








MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 
qevnsneniphitnaniincs 


Mr. anp Mrs. ArrHur C. Haven gave an interesting concert on the 
afternoon of June 6, at 107, Harley-street. There was a large and fashion- 
able audience, which seemed to appreciate the artistic abilities of all 
performers as displayed in a programme which was short, but varied and 
well arranged. Vinci’s aria, “ Vo solcando ;” Bishop’s song, “Should he 
upbraid ;” and Blumenthal’s “The Requital,” were amongst the vocal 
numbers contributed by Mrs. Haden and Mr. Dyved Lewys; while Mr. 
Haden’s violin solos, including Molique’s “ Saltarella,” were admired. 
The pianist was Miss Cheyne, who took part in a good performance of 
Beethoven’s violin and piano sonata in F. Two songs, “The Shepherd’s 
Song” and “ A Boat Song,” and a duet, “ Horace and Lydia,” were from 
Mr. Haden’s pen, and proved to. be graceful and interesting compositions. 

Me. Lawrence Kewuie. The third and last of Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s 
vocal recitals took place on June 11, at Steinway Hall, on which occasion 
the concert-giver not unnaturally contributed a large share of the after- 








noon’s doings. Mr. Kellie, it is well known, has an admirably sympathetic 
tenor voice, and at one time promised to bea distinct acquisition to English 
art; but we cannot feel that that early promise is as-yet fulfilled. His 
voice is becoming nasal, and his style, we regret to say, is not that of 
an artist, however popular it may be with those who prefer sentimentality to 
sentiment. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Mr. Kellie is, perhaps, the 
best exponent of the school to which he belongs ; and his usually charming 
songs are never heard to such advantage as when he himself sings them. On 
the occasion in question, he was, however, most successful in Beethoven’s 
“‘ Adelaida,” which he sang with great ease and expression. His other 
contributions included “ Ask me no more,”’ “ Fettered by Fate,” and “Three 
Questions.” He was assisted by Mdlle. Agnes Janson, who gave in excellent 
style Hallstrém’s “Pauvre Garcon”; Miss Marguerite Hall, who seemed 
ill-suited with Mr Kellie’s songs, but gave two ballads by Miss Carmichael 
very charmingly ; M. Tivadar Nachez, and Miss Marguerite Naudin, a child 
of nine, who sang, “‘ You ask me why I love.” It is perhaps useless, in 
the present state of public taste, to protest against exhibitions of this latter 
sort ; but it is hard to imagine what class of listeners can find pleasure in 
watching how closely aclever child can mimic the vocal exaggerations of 
her elders. That Miss Naudin is a precociously clever child may be 
admitted; but cleverness at such an age is but little compensation for 
unpleasant affectations. 

Mr. Frep Berripae’s second dramatic recital took place before a large 
audience on Saturday, in the concert room attached to the School for the 
Blind, South Hampstead. Mr. Berridge recited, with great ability and 
intelligence, a very varied selection of pieces, both humorous and pathetic, 
the most successful being, perhaps, “The Hat,” which, if we mistake not, 
is translated from the French poem which M. Coquelin recites so ad- 
mirably. All were received with enthusiasm. The musical portion of the 
programme was supplied by Mr. W. S. Hoyte, whose solos on the organ 
and pianoforte were well executed, and by the Fraser Quintett. Miss 
Violet Fraser sang Levy’s “ Esmeralda” and “Robin Adair” very 
charmingly, and her four sisters combined their forces to much advantage 
in a pretty “ Cavatina ” for strings, by G. F. Vincent. Miss Mabel Fraser 
also played Vieuxtemps’ “ Reverie ” for violin very beautifully. 

Lonpon AcapemMy or Music.—In our last week’s notice of the concert 
given by the students of this institution it should have been mentioned 
that Miss Clara Fisher is a pupil of Mr. Pollitzer, as also, with one excep- 
tion, the young ladies whose performance of Mendelssohn’s Octet was such 
a feature of the afternoon. 








PROVINCIAL. 
—— 


BreMINGHAM, JuNE 10.—Mr. Arthur Rousbey’s English Opera Company 
appeared for the first time here at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and agree- 
ably relieved the monotony of the Birmingham “ Saison morte.” The week 
before Whitsuntide is perhaps the worst in the year for all kinds of entertain- 
ments, and as, in addition, we have enjoyed a week’s magnificent weather, 
the theatres were the sufferers, and Mr. Rousbey’s company had to play to 
empty houses. The répertoire included popular works, such as “The 
Bohemian Girl ” and “ Maritana,”’ and a welcome revival of Balfe’s “ Rose 
of Castille,” not heard here for many years. Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” 
and “ Le Nozze di Figaro” were also given during the week. Mr. Rousbey 
had with him some gvod artists, an excellent little chorus of fresh, young 
voices, who sang in tune and with perfect ensemble, and a leader, Mr. 
Isaacson, who is a host in himself. The dresses and appointments were new 
and brilliant, and materially contributed towards that coup d’eil 
expected in grand opera; he had, moreover, the advantage of splendid 
scenery and of a large stage, such as the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
here can justly boast of. His principal soprani were Madame Vadini 
and Miss Agnes Molteno; contralto, Madame Julia Lennox; baritoni and 
bassi, Mr. Arthur Rousbey, Mr. Gilbert King, Mr. Campbell, and others ; 
tenors, Mr. St. Just, Mr. F. A. Wood, and Mr. Wade. Mr. Rousbey sang in 
five operas during the week, and was highly successful as Count Arnheim, 
Figaro,and Don Juan. He not only possesses power, but his voice is rich in 
timbre, and his acting showed considerable experience. Madame Vadini, 
who has not been heard here since she appeared in Corder’s “ Nordisa ” (as 
a member of Carl Rosa’s Opera Company), is a useful and experienced 
artist. Madame Julia Lennox created a most favourable impression, and 
delighted the small, but appreciative, audiences by her rich, full voice. Her 
vocalisation is pure in style, and the acting left nothing to be desired. Mr. 
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V §8t. Just and Mr. Gilbert King did good service in their respective parts. 
At the Theatre Royal Caede’s “Girouette” was given by Mr. Charles 
Wibrow’s specially organised company, and at the Grand Theatre Van 
Biene and Lingard’s London company appeared in Planquette’s “ Old 
Guard.” Through the instrumentality of Mr. G. H. Johnstone, one of the 
trustees of the fund, the Maas Memorial Prize was this year awarded to a 
pupil of the Midland Institute Branch of the School of Music. The value 
of the prizeis £10, and it is tenakle for one year. The examination was 
held a few days ago, the adjudicators being Mr. W. C. Stockley, Dr. C. 8. 
Heap, and Dr. R. Winn. The lucky winner of the prize is Mr, Frank 
Lawrence O’Hare, and is a pupil of Mr. John Pearce’s solo singing tlass at 
the Midland Institute. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


> 
The approaching marriage of Mme. Hastreiter is announced. The 
’ fortunate man is understood to be a rich Lombard gentleman. It is under- 
stood that after the marriage, which will perhaps take place in London, 
Mme. Hastreiter will retire from the stage. Our felicitations are therefore 
mingled with some selfish regrets. os 








A new theatre is in course of construction at Milan, which will be called 
after Metastasio. It is situated between the Porta Venezia and the Porta 
Umberto. 

Pd 

The Emperor of Austria has acquired and will shortly present to the library 
at Innsbriick a manuscript copy of the songs of the Tyrolean Minstrel, 
Oswald von Wolkenstein, who was born in 1307. Both as a knight errant 
and minnesinger, Von Wolkenstein was, in his day very famous, and he has 
left a considerable number of love and drinking songs, which are in three 
volumes. One of these, bearing the date 1383, has been bought by the 
Emperor Joseph from the Count of Wolkenstein’s family, and contains the 
music of eighty-eight songs, as well as several portraits of the author. 

* % 
* 

The 25th anniversary of the Antwerp Musical Society was celebrated the 
other day by the performance of a new work by Peter Benoit, the composer 
of “ Lucifer,” entitled “Le Rhin.” “Le Ménestrel ” speaks of it as written 
in much more “ grey ” and sober style than usual with this composer. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
———_p—— 

The Rev. and Mrs. Haweis’s third and last “ At Home” at Queen’s House, 
Chelsea, took place on Saturday afternoon. Amongst the artists were 
Sig. Mhanes, the charming Roman tenor, Miss Kate Flinn, Mlle. Vel- 
thusen ; Herr Schultz, who played deliciously on the zither; and last, not 
least, Sig. Guido Papini, who played some of his own charming arrange- 
ments for violin. Some dramatic sketches were given by Mme. Rosina 
Filippi aad Mr. Kirwan. In the fine room which once was Rosetti’s 
painting-room, Mrs. Magnusson, wife of the Cambridge Professor of Scan- 
dinavian languages, presided over an attractive stall of antique Icelandic 
silver ornaments collected by her energetic efforts, and to be sold for the 
benefit of impoverished Icelanders. Some of the handwoven serges, fine 
hose, and gloves, which are among the few modern manufactures in Iceland, 
were delightful in texture and softness, and a goodly number were sold 
There were many well-known figures present, and many pretty dresses. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Mactear was “ At Home ” on the 7th to the usual large number of 
guests. Music was supplied chiefly by the Blue Hungarians, whose strange, 
but interesting, performances aided, rather than suppressed, the conversa- 
tion of the extremely smart crowd. Besides this, however, Mr. Avon. 
Saxon sang Milton Wellings’s song, “Close to My Heart;” a lady 
amateur, Miss Morrison, gave Hope Temple’s “In Sweet September ;” 
and Mr. Commeyer gave some of his clever solos on the zither-banjo. 

* * 

The members of the Lyric Club were “ At Home” on June 6, when Mr. 
Luther Munday—to whom the club owes so much—had arranged an ex- 
cellent programme. It was too long to be criticised in detail, but mention 
may be made of the charming singing of Miss Agnes Janson, Miss Kate 
Flinn, and Miss Lucille Saunders. The most interesting item was, how- 
ever, the performance of Mr. Wilfred Bendall’s bright operetta, “ Quid 
Pro Quo.” The parts were sustained admirably by Miss Rosa Leo and Mr. 
Rutland Barrington, the lady especially deserving the highest praise for 
the dramatic power and vivacity displayed. 








PATENTS. 
——__o@—- 
This list is specially compiled for “Tae Mustcan Worup” by Messrs, 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
8704. Improvements in harmoniums, American organs, and combination 
pianos.—Consy Carton, Herald Chambers, Matrineau-street, 
Birmingham, May 27. 

8784. Improvements in pianofortes.—Hrnry Wirron, 23, Southampton- 
buildings, Middlesex, May 27. 

8825. A new self-acting F natural key applicable to flutes, oboes, clarionettes, 
piccolos, and other wood wind instruments.—JouN SHArpE, Pudsey, 
neer Leeds, May 28. 

9098. Improvements in bugles and trumpets.—James Pottock Brownz, 62, 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, June 1. 

SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d, 

8514. MarsDEN. Music stools, 1888 8 

9110. KersHaw. Turning over music leaves, 1888 8 

5369. Lams. Pianos, 1889 6 

The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 


CABBON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SHSCSSSSSSSCSSCSSSSSSOSCSSOSOSS 
Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 








See Testimonials from 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEY WOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A, 
Mr, A. J. HIPKINS, F.S8.A. 
&., &. 
2290090000000 000000000000000008000COHH08 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
DAW BiG B&B. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev, Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER and CO., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO. 
Have always in Stock the Largest Assortment of any House in the World. 











a 


6 GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, ic. 


PPOSOOESSOSOOSHSSOOSSESESSHSSESOES: 








PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS, CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSSSSOOOOSOOOESD 


68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—“ ASMAL,” LONDON, | 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Now Ready, Price 5s., 
EVOLUTION wot the BEAUTIFUL in SOUND. 


reatise in Two ons, 
By HENRY WYLDE, Mus. Doc., Trinity College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 





JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester; and 11, Paternoster-buildings, London, 
THE ART OP SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 

By T. WALLWORTH. 
‘A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr, Iver M‘Kay, and other 


ssful Vocalists. 
— Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 














THE ¥ @'? @.2: 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produc- 
tion of Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE. 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “‘ Garry’s Elocutionist’’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c. 
7th Thousand. Post Free, 1s. 2id. 


London: BEMROSE, 23, Old Bailey, E.C.; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington-square, W. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
‘contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 


Times.—" A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and student The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—"‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartil comme it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.“ A useful book for earnest teachers.”’ 


Monthly Music Record.—‘* No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHIEN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers, 








OPULAR PART SONGS FOR SATB. 
By W. W. PEARSON, 


“Ble Mamma tic, nce ong «»  8d,| Sweettolive(30ththonu.) .. ... 2d, 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal)... 3d. | Welcome, young Spring po a. 
The River .... son pe 3d. | The Anglers HS An thou) a oe ae 
Over the mountain side .., 3d. | The Dream of Home bes i ae 
Soul of living music 3d. | Summer and Winter oa «a oe 
The Jager Chorus sas ar Ps 3d. | Departed Joys a0 pe ae 2d° 
The Stormy Petrel nes we oe ~—- Sd. | There’s beauty in the deep .., ae tae 
The Coral Grove ee pa nes 3d. | Soldier, rest ! ‘sas pa pee ld. 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu ... 3d. | Woods in Winter ae ma Sa 1d. 
The Oyster Dredgers . Tee a ka a a ee 








London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W. 


THE PERFECT BINDER 


(GARTON’S PATENT). 
00090000604 


By the aid of this useful and simple invention 
loose copies of music are temporarily bound in 
a neat and well-made case in a perfect and 
substantial manner, with the advan that in 
an instant any single copy can be removed 
without eens the rest, and can be as 
quickly replaced. So simple is the arrange- 
ment that a child can use it, and all musicians 
should not fail to procure one at once. 











Money most willingly returned if not ap- 
proved of on receipt. : 











Price of Binder, Cloth Case, Lettered “ Music,” Music Size .....ccs.ssscscsesesesesees wee 48, Od, 
” »  HalfBound ,, ii '" : . Od. 
»  » Cloth Case, Lettered “ Musical World” . 6d. 
” Half Bound and ,, 4s. 3d. 


Any other size in proportion, ” Price Lists és on application. gee 
MUSIC TEACHERS & OTHERS WHO CAN TAKE UP AGENCIES WANTED. 
All communications and remittances to be made to 


GARTON BROS. (PATENTEES), 


NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, LANCS. 





EDWARD IVIMEY, 
TAILOR and OUTFITTER, 


RECTORY HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, 
No. 24, CULLUM STREET, CITY, 
And No. 5, CHAPEL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





NEW GOODS FOR SUMMER NOW READY. 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per Pair. 
PERFECT FITTING GARMENTS. 


ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL and VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS, with SILK 
SLEEVE LININGS, 42s. 


SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE and WEST of ENGLAND TWEED, LOCH MOOR, 
and MOUNTAIN SUITS, 63s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


THE KARN sicu ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 











The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class Organ can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 





W.G. THOMAS’S PIANOS! 


ARE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the Market. 
Pe , Professors and others will find an advantage by send- 
ing for the Free Illustrated Lists, 










Splendid Iron-framed Pianos, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at Popular Prices. Packed Free. 
Contracts taken for large quantities, 





Old Pianos Bought for Cash, or taken in Exchange. 





W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
GOSPEL OAK GROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, NW. 





CENTRAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEPOT, 


(Late F. PAYTON and CO.) 


Importers of Spanish Guitars and Bandurrias by Campo, Spanish 

Music Strings by Benito Soria, Italian Strings by Righetti, Italian 

Mandolines and Machets, Cremona Violins by Pietro Grulli, and 
every description of Musical Instruments. 


A VARIED STOCK OF OLD VIOLINS ALWAYS IN HAND, 
MAKERS OF AMBER VARNISH, EGEIRO ROSIN, and VARNISH RESTORER 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues, Gratis and Post Free. 
Instruments Sent on Approval. No imagi value put on Instruments whether old or 

io! Guitars, Mandolines, &c., skilfull 
sow beng fll Made lot pron, Wong, Gitar Mandolins. gly 





VIOLIN, BOW, CLOTH-LINED CASE, and ROSIN, COMPLETE, 14s. 9d. 


47, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Artistes are invited to call and inspect our stock, 
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ASCHERBERG] 
rPsteA WW Os. 


| "I only perform an act of Justice § = 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from § * 
your factory, on which I was favoured to § : 
play before the public. Remain convinced § 7 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 































ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
211, REGENT STREET, W. T. 
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